TWENTY CENTS 


ALDEN PARK 
Apartment Homes 


BERKSHIRE KNITTING MILLS 
Full-Fashioned Silk Stockings 


COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORPORATION 
Nor'way Anti-Freeze 


Cc. W. DAVENPORT 
Molinelle-London Perfumes 


DELAWARE-NEW JERSEY FERRY CO. 
Pennsville-New Castle Automobile Route 


HENRY DISSTON & SONS, INC. 
Saws, Tools, Files, Knives, Steel 


DORRANCE & COMPANY 
Book Publishers 


THE JOHN EICHLER BREWING COMPANY 
Beer (New York) 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY 
Exide Batteries 
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helens pleasure in announcing that 


OT 


FERODO & ASBESTOS, INC. 
Automotive Brake Linings and Clutch Facings 


FLEISCHMANN’S VIENNA MODEL 
BAKERY, INC. 
Bread 


L. H. GILMER COMPANY 
Automobile and Industria! Belting 


WM. GRETZ BREWING CO. 
Beer (Philadelphia) 


JA* HENNESSY & C°, Cognac, France 
Hennessy Cognac Brandy 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF NORTH AMERICA 
and affiliated companies 
Fire, Marine, Auto., Casualty Insurance, etc. 


KEASBEY & MATTISON COMPANY 
Asbestos Products 


KEEBLER WEYL BAKING COMPANY 
Cookies, Crackers, Biscuits 


KEYSTONE LUBRICATING COMPANY 
Industrial Lubricants 


WMCes 


ie re oom appointed advertising agent 


LEHIGH PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 


manufacturer of Lehigh Mortar Cement, Lehigh Normal Cement 


and Lehigh Early Strength Cement 


LEHIGH PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 
Mortar, Normal and Early Strength Cement 


NATIONAL BOARD OF FIRE UNDERWRITERS 
Association of Fire Insurance Companies 


PENNSYLVANIA SALT MANUFACTURING CO. 
B-K Bactericide and Heavy Chemicals 


REAL ESTATE TRUST COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA 
Bank 


SCHIEFFELIN & CO. 
Crown Smelling Salts, Vernax Furniture Cream 


WM. TEACHER & SONS, LTD., Glasgow 
Teacher's Blended Scotch Whisky 


VIRGINIA FERRY CORPORATION 
Cape Charles -Little Creek Automobile Route 


WILKENING MANUFACTURING CO. 
Pedrick Piston Rings 


J. WRAY & NEPHEW, LTD., Kingston, Jamaica 
Dagger Rum 


GEARE-MARSTON, INc. 


Philadelphia « New York 
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941 Comparison of ‘All 3” 
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A Comparison of “All Three” Low-Priced Cars with Leading High-priced Cars in Quality Features 2, 
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THE 1941 QUALITY CHART (xx 7 
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ook at the 1941 Quality 
Chart, and you'll see why 
thousands are switching to the 
big, low-priced new Plymouth! 
You'll see that 1941 high- 
priced cars resemble each other 
in 22 big features. And Plym- 
outh is the only one of “All 3” 
low-priced cars with a majority 
of these features...more, in fact, 
than the “other 2” combined! 


And, in Plymouth, you enjoy 
new High-Torque Performance: 
— with new power -gearing 

giving you a new sense of tre 


BU Y WISET®!? 


It wall P: C are 
L' You to OMPare mendous power under perfect 


control. 
Ride in a new Plymouth and 
you'll buy it/ Plymouth Divi 
sion of Chrysler Corporation. 
Major Bowes, C.B.S., Thurs., 9-10 P.M, E.S.T 


mF SEE AND DRIVE THE NEW 1941 
PLYMOUTH COMMERCIAL CARS! 


( ranefully the Features of ..and with less shifting 
“All Three” -Priced Car 
PLY MOUTH 
IS MOST LIKE THE 


HIGH-PRICED CARS 


| OV 


OF 22 IMPORTANT FEATURES FOUND IN HIGH-PRICED CARS: 


PLYMOUTH HAS 21...CAR“2”HAS 9...CAR“3” HAS 7 


Your present car will probably 
cover a large part of Plymouth’s 
low delivered price...balance in 
low monthly instalments. 
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REPUBLIC MECHANICAL 


RUBBER PRODUCTS 


REPUBLIC 
HOSE AMD BELTING 


e 

Mechanical Rub- 

ber Products have, in the past, pro- 
vided industrial users of this type 
of equipment with every advantage 
of long, economical performance. 
Today, when such efficient service 
is a necessity rather than an ad- 
vantage, these sume in- 
dustries are still relying 
on Republic quality. 
Whatever your specific 


needs ... whether for Pneumatic 
Hose, Steam Hose, Transmission 
Belting, Conveyor Belting, or other 
types of Belting and Hose ... your 
nearest Republic Distributor is pre- 
pared to fill your requirements 
with dispatch. REPUBLIC RUB- 
BER DIVISION OF 

RUBBER AND 


LEE 
ORDER REPUBLIC tine conPORATION, 
RUBBER PRODUCTS yvouNGsTOWN, OHIO. 


FROM YOUR 
DISTRIBUTOR 


BECTING 


PACKING 


MOLDED PRODUCTS 


| Le Grand 
Robertson 


| 30 Ford’s Labor Trouble 
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14 Lockheed Plane Wide World 
15 Wheeler and Barkley Acme 
16 Admiral Leahy Acme 
20 Quicksilver Mine Wide World 
24 Glass-W inged Plane International 
28 Brewster Aeronautical Corp. 
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“Grandma you haven't worn 


No, Sonny, Grandma doesn’t need her shawl since Penn 


3 Temtrol took command of the heating system in her home. 


Old automatic heating thermostats had to wait until air 
in a room became “chilly” before they turned on the heat- 
ing plant. They then waited until the air was over-heated be- 
fore they turned off the heat. Buyers with money invested 
in a new automatic heating unit, didn’t like alternate periods 
of “freezing” and “‘baking.” Delivering comfort was a major 
problem for the infant automatic heating business—10 years ago. 

Not until Penn engineers solved this problem with Tem- 
trol, an entirely new kind of thermostat, did automatic 
heating become a rapidly growing industry with wide pub- 
lic acceptance for its products. 

Temtrol, Penn’s heat anticipating thermostat, is only one 
small part of an automatic heating system. But, it is a vital 


Engineers “look at noise” with a cathode ray oscillo- 
graph...a routine step in Penn Control development. 
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your shawl all winter!” 


part. It is the key to comfort... No.1 on buyers’ lists of 
reasons for buying automatic heat. And, Temtrol banished 
alternate “freezing” and “‘baking’’ by actually anticipating the 
need for heat or, the adequacy of heat. 


Within Temtrol, Penn’s heat anticipating thermostat, is 
a quickly responsive little heating unit. Such a seemingly 
simple feature enables the thermostat to maintain perfect 
balance between heating plant operation and air tempera 
ture changes. 

This small automatic control unit, pioneered, developed 
and perfected by Penn, makes automatic heating really mod 
ern. The same advanced engineering skill is reflected in 
the entire line of Penn Automatic Controls for all heating, 
air conditioning, refrigeration, pump and air compressor 
applications. Penn Electric Switch Company, Goshen, Indiana 


PENN 


AUTOMATIC 


CONTROLS 


Have You a loriteol Viotlom / 


Manufacturers are invited to consult Penn engineers about auto- 

matic controls for any purpose. The same practical spirit of research, 

the same brains and equipment which developed the Heat Antici- 

pating Thermostat will be brought to bear on your problems. May 
we discuss them with you? 


== WARNING 


TO INCOME TAX PAYERS 


Tax rates this year are immensely 
higher, exemptions lower. MANY INDI- 
VIDUALS MUST PAY FROM 22%% 
TO 57%% MORE TAX THAN LAST 
YEAR! Taxes on both large and small 
corporations are greatly increased, par- 
ticularly by the new Excess Profits Tax 
Law. Save time and money with— 


YOURINCOME TAX 


HOW TO KEEP IT DOWN 


1 By knowing EACH and EVERY 
* deduction to which you are 
justly entitled. 


By knowing how to prepare your 
“return QUICKLY and COR- 
RECTLY ... thus avoiding future 
assessments, penalties, interest 
charges. 


Over 250,000 copies of 
previous editions of this 
book have been sold. This 
new 1941 Edition, most 
important ever issued, 
contains complete 
CHECK LISTS of ex- 


emptions, deductions permitted for taxes | 
and charities, quick guide to each and | 


| AIRPLANES, ON PAPER 


every line in your tax blank. Written in 
simple, untechnical language. 
GUARANTEED ° So43..)"" 
and Money 
BOTH books described in this column are sold 


YOUR Guereatee: 4. Uf 
ORPORATION 
TAX 


refunded. 2. OR 
—atter making 
out your return, 
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FOCUS OF THE WORLD 


The eyes of the world turned to Capitol Hill in Washington this week 
where the Seventy-Seventh Congress met to begin one of the most crucial 
sessions in the history of the Republic. This time it will not be the 
lawmakers’ job to decide which national problems have precedence. The 
problems, dictated by world catastrophe, are ready and waiting—arina. 
ment, aid to Britain, taxes. It’s a defense Congress (see the story on 
page 15), and its work has been cut out for it. 


PUBLISHED BY McGRAW-HILL 


Business Week is a McGraw-Hill publication. That fact is noted on the 
front cover of every issue, but its real importance may frequently be over- 
looked. Overlooked by the reader but not by the editors of Business 
Week, for they are under a continuing obligation to the editors of the 
more-than-two-dozen McGraw-Hill technical magazines. These men and 
these magazines are not only sources of news; more importantly, each 
constitutes a reliable authority against which Business Week stories may 
be checked for factual accuracy. Just how real our obligation is to the 
other McGraw-Hill publications has never been better demonstrated than § 
by the facts and figures about America’s airplane program which are pre. 
sented on pages 16 and 17 of this issue. For this—the truth about the § 
plane program—Business Week is indebted to McGraw-Hill’s Aviation. 


C.1.0. Leader Reuther’s blueprint for using existing auto industry ma- 
chinery to produce 500 planes a day may look impressive on paper, but 
the auto manufacturers themselves say some things have been overlooked. 
Production men insist (page 14) that Reuther overemphasizes the impor- 
tance of machinery, while neglecting raw materials and other important 
considerations. Furthermore, they point out that the indv-try is already 
extending itself to get into the bomber assembly program, now getting 
down to brass tacks (page 7). 


at once how they 
HOW TO KEEP IT DOWN 


can help you 
save time and 
This new special book 
for executives, account- 
ants, tells what taxes 
your frm is subject to, 
exempt from. How to 
compute taxable in- 
come, invested capital, 
effect of dividends on 
equity capital, reduc- 
tions of Excess Profits 
Tax fully explained, 
etc. Complete with 
check lists of all admis- 
sible deductions, and 
tax-saving, quick-refer- 
ence tables. Invaluable 


if not complete- 
ly satisfied the 
full price will be 
refunded to you 
then. You take 
no risk. 


Mail This 


Coupon Now 
EACH 
BOOK 


ONLY 


+4gco 


STOCKPILE INVENTORY 


Planes are not yet rolling down an assembly line as fast as Washington 
wants them, and there are not, enough shipyards to build all of the ships 
that this country needs in a hurry. But in piling up stocks of strategic 
metals the Defense Commission has made real progress (page 20). Some 
of these metals come from China and the South Seas; some from Latin 
America. But we have also found that we can fill some of the gaps right 
at home when we are really pinched. 


help in a crucial year! 

SS i a ra a SN 
SIMON & SCHUSTER, Inc., Dept. 1221 
1230 Sixth Avenue, New York City | 

Please send me immediately the book(s) checked 
— 2.2 for which I enclose my re- 

is understood that if this information 
does not PAA save me both time and money 
I may return it to you and you will wand Gt my 
money in full at once. 
—_— pies “Your Income Tax” 


——— copies “Your Corporation Tax"’ 


Note: 7] resident ‘of N. Y. “Ginp. odd 3% Sales Tes. 
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WHERE TO FIND IT 


Washington Bulletin 
Figures of the Week 
The Outlook 
Labor and Management 
The Trading Post 


Regional Market Outlook... The Trend 
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HARTFORD AGENT 7 


"ag 
Wherever you drive 
—wherever you are— go g 
in the United States or 
Canada you can quick- 
$ 


ly get in touch with an 
agent of the Hartford Fire Insurance 
Company or the Hartford Accident and 
Indemnity Company. Just call West- 
ern Union (in Canada call Canadian 
National Telegraphs) and ask for the 
name and location of the nearest 
Hartford representative. 


Welcome help — when needed 


You enjoy the service of experienced 
agents or brokers when you insure in 
the Hartford. There are over 17,000 
agents of the ““T'wo Hartfords.’’ They 
are in a position to render invaluable 


WESTERN UNION 7 [VE HAD 
AN ACCIDENT / WHERE AND 
WHO IS' THE NEAREST 


service when you are in trouble and 
they can provide you with a sound in- 
surance program. 

An agent recently said to an ac- 
quaintance: 

*‘Many home owners would find 
themselves only about 40% insured 
— if they had a serious fire. How would 
you be fixed?’ The reply was: “‘I sup- 

> ’> 
pose I’m fully covered. 


NOT 


But the conversation brought out 
two facts to the contrary: first, that the 
householder had recently built an addi- 


Hartford Fire Insurance Company 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


THE TWO 
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HARTFORDS WRITE 


PRACTICALLY EVERY 


FORM OF INSURANCE 


| That’s how you find a Hartford agent in a hurry 


tion without increasing his insurance ; 
second, that his fire insurance poli 
hadn’t been revised to include som« 
new furniture. 


An analysis may surprise you 


Do you know what risks of financial loss 
you are running? Why not let a Hart 
ford agent study them? For remember: 
It’s just as much a loss whether your 
house burns down or blows down, 
whether you are sued by a car owner 
or a golfer, whether your signature 
forged onacheckoryour purse Is stole! 


Ever since 1810, 

‘‘Hartford’’ on a policy 
has meant a sure promise © * 
to pay losses. 


RACE P'T LIFE 


Its 7 tunnels carry light insurance” = 


RIVING from Harris- 

burg to Pittsburgh on 

the new Pennsylvania Turnpike, you 

duck underground seven times—but 
never into darkness. 

Reinforcing the regular lighting 
in each of the seven “dream high- 
way” tunnels is an Exide Emergency 
Lighting System. If, by any chance, 
the normal current should be inter- 
rupted—presto! ample current from 
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Exide Batteries would come on in- 
stantly and automatically. 

Air lines, railroads, utility com- 
panies, police departments, hos- 
pitals, coal and ore mines, shipping 
lines, large operators of trucks and 
buses, manufacturing plants and 
various branches of the Army and 


~ Navy—all have learned from long 


experience that they can entrust 
essential services to Exide. And mil- 
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lions of car owners put car-starting 
up to Exide, in all seasons of the year. 
In fifty years’ experience, Exide / 
research has covered in detail the ( 
application of storage batteries to 


practically every business. A wealth 
of important facts, bearing on the 
problems of each industry, is avail- 


able to executives on request. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANT mu 


Philadelphia... The World's Largest Manufacturer 
of Storage Batteries for Every Purpose ¢ 
Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 


Exide] : 


BATTERIES | “ 


FOR EVERY STORAGE BATTERY PURPOSE $7 
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WASHINGTON BULLETIN 


FOR BUSINESS BY BUSINESS WEEK'S WASHINGTON BUREAU 


Expansion, Order of the Day 


Nothing now will stand in the way of 
a slam-bang war economy. Willy-nilly, 
industry must expand—expand to pro- 
duce war goods. Consumer require- 
ments are secondary, will be sacrificed 
as they get in the way. Roosevelt has 
correctly gaged the popular temper and 
has thrown his weight behind the de- 
fense executives who insist that this 
country can’t gird for war and carry on 
business as usual. 

Details of the President’s plans to 
cope with “an emergency as serious as 
war itself” remain to be clarified. By 
his own definition, the objective is still 
short of war, but no illusions about our 
ability to keep out should be allowed to 
grow out of Roosevelt's repeated asser- 
tions, always in the present tense, that 
“there is no intention’ to send an 
A. E. F. outside of our own borders. 


War vs. Short-of-War 


Extension of the draft, so as to pro- 
vide a larger trained Army, is now 
thought to be the objective of the Ad- 
ministration for the latter part of 1941, 
and it is feared by those who want to 
aid Britain yet maintain the “short-of- 
war” limitation. If Britain survives, as 
they now believe it will, they see that 
eventually war may be carried to Ger- 
many, first in Norway or France, later 
beyond the Rhine. When that day 
comes—1942 is the earliest possible 
date, according to optimistic British 
calculations—American manpower will 
be vital to success. 


Munitions Plants 


Army talk of doubling its present 
$700,000,000 munitions plant program 
isn’t just dream stuff. The exact figure 
may be more or less—possibly more, 
since the Army is figuring only on what 
it wants for itself, not in terms of 
British needs. The extent to which 
British needs can be supplied from 
these same plants will determine how 
much the new construction program 
may exceed the Army’s estimate. 

There can be some doubling up. So 
long as this country isn’t in a shooting 
war, production capacity for powder and 
shot is required far in excess of the vol- 
ume of finished products. Plants will be 
government-owned, privately operated. 


An “Extra” $200,000,000 


Juggling by the Army of its first 
$700,000,000 appropriation “for expe- 
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diting production” had added $200,- 
000,000 for construction of munitions 
plants. It was done with mirrors, if you 
like. Roughly, the extra funds were 
accumulated by hitting appropriations 
made for ordnance for some equipment 
and operating costs originally assessed 
to the $700,000,000 fund. 


Management Needed 


Don’t overlook the significance of 
Amny’s award of a contract for operat- 
ing a $14,000,000 ammunition loading 
plant at Milan, Tenn., to a specially 
incorporated subsidiary of Procter & 
Gamble. Offer of this operating job 
to an established company whose nor- 
mal activities lie in a totally different 
field reveals the Army’s difficulty 1 
obtaining experienced management per- 
sonnel for its expanding chain of 
munitions plants. Award of other man- 
agement contracts of this sort will be 
coming along, but for the present at 
least, this policy will be confined to 
mechanical—as distinguished from proc- 
essing—operations. 


Jones the Builder 


Congress may be curious to learn how 
Jesse Jones now is financing construc- 
tion of government-owned defense 
plants. The Defense Plant Corporation, 
an RFC subsidiary, has been very secre- 
tive about its operations. As originally 
set up, RFC loans to this subsidiary 
for plant construction were to be repaid 
out of rentals paid by the companies to 
which the plants are leased. Thanks to 
an unwitting announcement by the 
Navy Department, we learn that the 
DPC is leasing a $14,447,000 plant for 
a “nominal” rental to Consolidated 
Aircraft. 

Apparently the Administration has 
discovered a means of financing con- 
struction of government-owned plants 
without asking Congress for the cash or 
otherwise covering their cost. As se- 
curity for its loan the RFC will, of 
course, have a second-hand patrol 
bomber factory. 


Auto Plant Bombers 


Washington is watching Detroit re- 
actions to the War Department’s con- 
crete gery (credited to Dr. 
George Meade of the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics) on how 
the automobile industry’s participation 
in the plane program should be or- 
ganized. Boiled down, these suggestions 
are that General Motors be responsible 


for bomber sub-assemblies for North 
American Aviation Corp., Ford for 
Consolidated Aircraft Corp., Chrysler 
for Glenn L. Martin Co., each shipping 
its sub-assemblies to government-built 
plants where the aircraft 
would proceed to put the finished planes 
together. 

G. M. is reported ready to go, 


compannic 


lord 


interested and engaged in consultatior 
with Consolidated at San Diego, Calif 
Chrysler (also committed to a big tank 


contract) anxious to cooperate but pr 
posing that supply companies be in 
cluded in its agreement as - co-signers 
Detroit thinks the Martin and North 
American jobs cut up best into sub 
assemblies. 


Blank Check Housing 


Defense Homes Corp. is about t 
start work on its first three 
Farthest along is a 1,000-unit project at 
Newport News, Va., where land is bi 
ing bought. A 250-unit project 
planned at Charleston, S. C., and a 164 
unit project at Jacksonville, Fla. Dx 
fense Homes was set up some month 
ago as an RFC subsidiary with $10, 
000,000 from the President's “blan} 
check” fund. It functions as a sort of 
proxy for private industry. 

Where studies indicate permanent 
need for houses in a rent level that ca 
be self-liquidating, it is intended that 
private builders provide the housing. If 
they fail to do so, DHC will move in 
It will put up the normal 20% equity 
and borrow the rest under an FHA-in 
sured mortgage, from private banks « 
RFC. After the apartments are built, 
an effort will be made to sell them to 
private operators. Otherwise, they will 


be operated by DHC. 


projec ft 


Squeeze But No Shortage 


Although scheduled expansions of 
aluminum capacity are ample to car 
for aircraft demand, there will be peri 
ods before new capacity is created when 
there may be some shortness of supply 
We are now in such a period. Although 
plane builders are not actually failing 
to get deliveries, they are getting them 
on a tight enough schedule to be wor 
risome. This is particularly true about 
aluminum forgings. 

The Defense Commission feels it can 
handle the situation. It took occasion 
this week to give a tongue-lashing to 
one company—Northcrop Aircraft—be 
cause in the face of a threatened reduc 
tion in supply it cut plane production 
(and told the. newspapers about it) in 
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stead of going to the commission for 
help. 


Speculators Shackled 


Government price control is a fact 
today in many basic commodities. 
Hedging against inflation, popular sport 
in the last war and again in 1933, is 
becoming impracticable, to say the least. 
Not only is it “unpatriotic” but the 
government is closing practically all 
doors to profit of that kind. 

Methods are extra-legal, indirect, but 

remarkably effective. ‘They include: 
Crackdown publicity and private con- 
versations to the same end; provision 
of adequate supplies; as the recent ar- 
rangement for importing Chilean cop- 
per; standing ready to buy all offerings 
at a fixed price—tin, for example, at 50¢ 
a lb. Where the government is the 
biggest buyer, its purchase contracts 
tend to make the price. This doesn’t 
leave much incentive for speculation. 
@ What to Do—You can still buy com- 
mon stocks. In the present thin market 
it wouldn’t take much of an inflation 
scare to send up prices. But it’s up to 
you to decide when to sell. 


Burden of Proof 


Makers of copper and brass products 
have been told by “Price Commis- 
sioner” Henderson to “justify” the re- 
cent general increase of 4¢ a Ib. for 
finished goods. Conferences are com- 
ing up early this month. 

Henderson. moved in because the 
commission had believed that previous 
efforts to stabilize raw materials would 
hold the fabricated price level in line. 
Fabricators insist that increased wages 
and production costs made the markup 
necessary, and the Defense Commis- 
sion takes the attitude that it’s up to 
the industry to prove it. 


Freezing Out Japan 


Now that the government has made 
its first purchase of Latin American cop- 
per as a price stabilization maneuver, ex- 
tension of stockpile buying as a means 
of throttling Japan is being discussed. 
Such a program probably would mean 
buying all or most of the Latin Ameri- 
can copper that now goes to Nippon. 
In return, the Latin countries would 
agree not to step up production. 

This purchase program is regarded as 
a necessary prelude, or parallel, to any 
export license control or embargo of 
such items as copper and zinc. (Tung- 
sten, mica, and mercury are also men- 
tioned.) Enforcing U.S. controls with- 
out tying up South American markets 
would simply send Japan south of the 
Rio Grande for supplies. 

e@ Bad Feature—Such stockpile buying 
threatens an after-war surplus which 
would become a drug on the market. 


Economic Ministry ? 


The reason we don’t yet have an 
actual counterpart of Britain’s Ministry 
of Economic Warfare is that we still 
maintain diplomatic relations with the 
Axis. But the theory underlying such 
a ministry is being pondered aplenty. 

The office of Col. Maxwell, Adminis- 
trator of Export Control, is in close 
touch with the Defense Commission, 
Army and Navy, RFC, State and Com- 
merce Departments, and Latin Ameri- 
can Coordinator Rockefeller’s office. 
AEC’s main goal at present is economic 
defense: the conservation of items 
needed for the arms program. AEC 
now controls the export of about 70 
commodities. New legislation to pro- 
vide more rigid control of foreign trade, 
imports as well as exports, is almost in 
sight (silk, for example). 


Wheeler Dies Hard 


' The Dies committee, by probing for- 
eign investment in U.S. business, is irri- 
tating Senator Wheeler, who heads a 


NEW DEFENSE BUSINESS 


The National Defense Advisory 
Commission—reporting on __ its 
first six months’ activities this 
week—announced that to date it 
had approved contracts totaling 
more than $10,000,000,000 and 
calling for about 18,000,000 man- 
hours of labor. 

Among major contracts signed 
this week were the following for 
trucks: Yellow Truck & Coach 
Mfg. Co. (Pontiac; Mich.), $31,- 
718,137.50; Corbitt Co. (Hender- 
son, N. C.), $1,460,000; Mack 
International (Long Island City, 
N. Y.), $759,200. 

Major construction contracts 
included an ammunition plant at 
Milan, Tenn. ($14,000,000), to 
be operated by Procter & Gam- 
ble, and a TNT plant at San- 
dusky, Ohio ($11,000,000), to 
be operated by the Trojan Pow- 
der Co., as well as_ hospitals 
at Vancouver Barracks, Wash. 
($948,304); Santa Barbara, Calif. 
($1,062,876); Fort Benjamin, Ind. 
($1,596,300); Atlanta, Ga. ($2,- 
463,712); Charleston, $. C. ($1,- 
344,316); Fort Custer, Mich. 
($1,383,140). 

Individual items of equipment 
with the largest dollar totals or- 
dered this week included submar- 
ine chasers ($18,453,200), among 
six companies; 8,086,875 under- 
shirts ($1,518,453), among 28 
companies; and 839,837 gal. of 
paint ($1,169,015), among 10 
companies. 


ait bombing.” 


Senate subcommittee assigned to tlie 
same task. Dies’ investigation, cent. r. 
ing on the chemical industry, is his o: p 
idea. The Texan will call public he :- 
ings as soon as Congress extends | ¢ 
committee’s life past Jan. 3. Wheele 
returning to Washington determin d 
not to be pushed into the backgrou:d 
by lower-house showmanship. 


Ad Readers As Witnesses 


The Federal Trade Commission jis 
resisting attack on its practice of sui- 
moning random consumers to testify to 
the effect that advertising which FTC 
alleges to be false and misleading has 
had on them. The commission recently 
summoned several consumers in New 
York in a case involving advertising of 
Nucoa, a margarine product. 

Best Foods argued that such testi- 
mony was irrelevant, that under the 
law FTC alone must determine what is 
false advertising. The company’s ob- 
jection was upheld by the trial exam- 
iner, but the commission overruled him. 
Only a Supreme Court decision will 
force FTC to abandon its position. 


P. 3. 


Factory-built “landing fields” are be- 
ing experimented with by the Army. 
Mats made of steel grills in sections 
small enough to be portable can be 
laced over soft spots in a- temporary 
landing field or a whole field that is too 
soft for normal use can be covered. The 
French were using a similar device last 
spring. The Engineer Corps has just 
ordered its first full-sized mat... . 
A new magazine, “Philippines,” pub- 
lished monthly by the Philippine Resi- 
dent Commissioner in the United 
States, is sewing a stitch in time. Edited 
by an American, it is designed to pro- 
mote “a greater flow of fact and com- 
ment on _ Philippine-American _rela- 
tions.” Independence is still more than 
five years away... . A WPA project is 
under way in New York to “design and 
prepare plans of emergency military 
structures, including structures to resist 
The project, which re- 
ceived $165,000 in 1939 and slightly 
more in 1940, is sponsored by the War 
Department’s Chief of Engineers. . . . 
With no dollar mark to go by, aid to 
Britain in 1941 may be hard to add up, 
but exports to the United Kingdom and 
Canada in 1940 reached close to $1,- 
750,000,000. Since each country has 
taken little beyond essentials, most of 
this outpouring of goods has been in 
support of the war effort. . . . As 
chief economist of the Federal Trade 
Commission, Colonel William H. Eng- 
land won’t rock the boat. He’s held 
down the job for several years and suc- 
ceeds to the title with the retirement of 
Dr. Francis Walker, charter member of 
FTC’s staff in 1915. 
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How engineers 


SAFEGUARD CASTINGS 


on hard jobs... 


... they specify 


NICKEL 


CAST STEEL # 2.60% NICKEL 


One of four 12’2” sheaves for the Snake River lift 
bridge between Lewiston, Idaho, and Clarkston, 
Wash., cast in the Columbia Steel Co. foundry at 
Pittsburg, Calif., from a 2.60% Nickel steel show- 
ing tensile strength of over 90,000 p.s.i. Nickel 
added to steels increases toughness, wear resis- 
tance and minimizes fatigue strains. 


CAST IRON + 1.20% NICKEL 


These mandrels are “stand-ins” for Colorado River 

Aqueduct pump shafts. By their use, new bear- 
ing pieces can be fitted and scraped to exact fit with- 
out the necessity for doing such tedious work on the 
pump shafts themselves. Reliance Regulator Co., 
Alhambra, Calif., produced castings from a Nickel- 
chrome-molybdenum composition which developed 
a tensile strength 20% in excess of the 45,000 p.s.i. 
minimum requirement, a readily machinable hard- 


CAST BRONZE + 1.00% NICKEL ness and a highly polished surface which 


they will retain over a long period of 
When water backs up behind Grand Coulee Dam service. 
there'll be a big push on 102” valves which con- 
trol the spillway conduits. These valves are made 
positive in action by glands and bushings of 1% 
Nickel bronze. Fourteen tons of these castings 
were produced by Atlas Brass Foundry, Los 
Angeles, for the Consolidated Steel Corp. Prop- 
erties of this Nickel bronze greatly exceeded 
specifications, providing an added safety factor 
welcomed by every engineer. Consultation on 
problems involving use of Nickel is invited. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, ING. Six'onc"s'S 
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FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


1ESEL ENGINES 
PUMPS 


MOTORS 


ELECTRICAL MACHINERY 


WATER SYSTEMS 


® 
@ 


O, not parlor tricks, but tricks 
N which save for industry those 
quarters and half dollars which amount 
to important yearly totals. 

Scales which count small parts or com- 
modities. Scales which weigh while 
materials are moving. Scales which keep 
books, give receipts, and record totals. 
And batching scales which weigh preset 
amounts automatically. 

Frequently, engineers and executives 
are amazed at the many and varied uses 
of scales and the money-saving applica- 
tions which can be made. 

The knowledge and experience of 
Fairbanks-Morse Scale engineers are at 
your service in the solution of any weigh- 
ing problem. Write Fairbanks, Morse 
& Co., Dept. 120, 600 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. Branches and service sta- 
tions throughout the United States and 
Canada. 


SCALES 


RAILROAD EQUIPMENT WASHERS -IRONERS STOKERS 


FARM EQUIPMENT AIR CONDITIONERS 
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FIGURES OF THE WEEK 


§ Lotest Preceding 
Week Week 


i > *142.1 141.1 


PRODUCTION 
Steel Operations (% of capacity) 95.9 80.8 
Automobile Production ..... 81,295 125,370 
Engineering Const. Awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands). . $16,852 $17,335 
Electric nage Output (million kilowatt-hours) 2,623 2,911 
rn er MG, BIUO GOURD... 0... ccc ccccewcsccnsusevccceee 3,386 3,621 
Bituminous Coal (daily average, 1,000 tons) 1,650 1,653 


TRADE 
Miscellaneous and L.C.L. Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 
All Other Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 
Check Payments (outside N. Y. City, millions) 
Money in Circulation (Wednesday series, millions) 
Department Store Sales (change from same week of preceding year) 


PRICES (Average for the week) 
Business Week-Annalist Cyclical Commodity 
_ Spot Commodity Index (Moody's, Dec. 31, 1931 = 100) 
Industrial Raw Materials (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100) 
Domestic Farm Products (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100) 
Iron and Steel Composite (Steel, ton) 
Scrap Steel Composite (Iron Age, ton) 
(electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.)................. 0. cece eee 
ee ae ee es, mens Cll, Beh.) . occ coc ciccccccnccecs 
i eM Ds e605 s coe bbnbAstiecedesccaccess 
Cotton (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.)...................02000 9.96¢ 
Rubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.)................0.cceeeees 20.63¢ 


FINANCE 
90 Stocks, Price Index (Standard Statistics) 83.4 
Medium-Grade Corporate Bond Yield (30 Baa issues, Moody’s) 4.44% 
U. S. Bond Yield (average of all issues due or callable after twelve years)... . 1.88% 
U. S. Treasury 3-to-5 year Note Yield 0.37% 
Cal] Loans Renewal Rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average)... 1.00% 
Prime Commercial Paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) 4-4% 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
Demand Deposits Adjusted, reporting member banks 22,382 
Total Loans and Investments, reporting member banks. . is Bo dating 25,604 
Commercial and Agricultural Loans, reporting member banks. 5,016 
Securities Loans, reporting 1,011 
U. S. Gov’t and Gov't Guaranteed Obligations Held, 5 aah member banks. 12,568 
Other Securities Held, reporting member banks _ 3,682 
Excess Reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series) . 6,440 
Total Federal Reserve Czedit Outstanding (Wednesday series) . 2,336 

* Preliminary, week ended December 28, 1940. t Revised. 


Month 
Ago 


142.6 


96.9 
128,783 
$18,799 

2,796 
3,335 
1,827 


83 

50 
$4,547 
$8,465 
+9% 


81.72 
167.6 
121.3 
122.3 
$38.13 
$21.17 
12.023¢ 
$0.85 
2.85¢ 
9.78¢ 
20.9l¢ 


84.1 
4.48% 
1.93% 
0.34% 
1.00% 

4-48% 


22,189 
24,902 
4,911 
927 
12,250 
3,524 
6,930 
2,276 


6 Months 
Ago 


125.9 


74.2 
87,550 
$9,539 

2,514 
3,640 
1,328 


75 
47 
$4,179 
$7,780 
+10% 


71.56 
155.4 
112.9 
112.2 
$37.76 
$18.92 
11.013¢ 
$0.75 
2.73¢ 
10.62¢ 
21.29¢ 


78.6 
4.92% 
2.32% 
0.67% 
1.00% 

4-4% 


20,681 
23,581 
4,399 
862 
11,610 
3,536 
6,801 
2,511 


12.500¢ 
$1.01 
2.8l¢ 
10.99¢ 
19.07¢ 


99.7 
4.89% 
2.30% 
0.47% 
1.00% 

4-5 % 


18,720 
23,260 
4,400 
1,221 
11,162 
3,340 
5.046 


2,568 


§ Date for “Latest Week” on each series on request 


59 PUSINESS WEEK INDEX OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 


140 
130 


1923-25 =100 


1923-25 =100 —____+ 


70 TUTTO CTETO CUT ITT ° RS CI ee PUVUSTYVUCTYI ENTS CYEVOCTETONTEETINOCTORITESORTIOETT) 
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1938 1939 


1940 
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DETROIT 


$ .85 
New York 95 
Dallas 1.60 


Nework 


ATLANTA 
TO 
New Orleans $ .85 
Miom 1.15 
Oklahoma 
City 


PHILADELPHIA 
TO 
Boston 
Indianapolis 


. Kansas City 


Det 


CLEVELAND 


oit 


St. Louis 
Atlanta 


BOSTON 


Hartford $ 
Washington 


Birmingham 


CHICAGO 


fe) 
Buffalo 


Philadelphia 


$ .90 
1.15 


San Francisco 2.50 


ST. LOUIS 
Atlanta 
Denver 


Boston 


WASHINGTON 
Cleveland $ .70 
Chicago 1.10 
Salt Lake 

City 2.50 


DENVER 
TO 
Topeka $ .95 
San Francisco 1.55 
New Orleans 1.65 


SEATTLE 
TO 
Omaha. . . $2.00 
Chicago 2.50 
Portland, Me. 3.00 


LOS ANGELES 


TO 


Des Moines $2.00 


Clevel 


Miami 


and 2.75 


3.00 


NEW YORK 
TO 
Akron y 85 
Cincinnati 1.10 
Miami . a ¥.6§ 


BALTIMORE 


Pittsburgh .$ .55 
Chicago .. 1.10 
Jacksonville 1.20 


After seven every evening 


and all day every Sunday, Long 
Distance telephone service offers 
a bargain bill. 

It’s an all-star “talkie,” rich in 
sound effects, full of human 
interest, featuring your favorite 
friends and relatives. 

News, comedy, heart-throbs— 
you’re always sure of a good show 
by Long Distance. The prices on 
this page show how little it costs 


for a lot of entertainment! * 


* (The night and Sunday rates shown here 
calls. 


are for 3-minute, station-to-st 
You'll find rates to many other 
points on the inside front cover 
of most telephone directories.) 
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THE OUTLOOK | 


Ee 


Upturn in Commodities 


President’s speech overshadows what may be a signifi- 
cant change in price trend. Purchasing agents continue buying- 
ahead policy. British liquidation is factor in failure of stocks to rise. 


President Roosevelt’s declaration of 

all-out aid to Britain in order to “keep 
you now, and your children later, and 
your grandchildren much later, out of a 
jast-ditch war for the preservation of 
American independence” reaffirms na- 
tional defense as the dominant force in 
American economic life. The purpose 
of production in the United States 
henceforth will be to prepare for war 
rather than to provide goods primarily 
for civilian consumption. In short, this 
country has become a military state 
(see editorial, page 48). 
e Overshadowed—It was but natural 
that such a forthright declaration of 
the President’s view of the national in- 
terest should overshadow a development 
in the markets which may be of critical 
importance later on. A fairly strong ad- 
vance in commodity prices has been in 
progress for two weeks. It has not been 
spectacular by any means, but it has 
been persistent. Since Dec. 18, the 
Moody’s Spot Commodity Index has 
advanced from 168.0 to above 171. 

The attitude of purchasing agents un- 
doubtedly is a controlling factor. Re- 
cently, Business Week noted the prev- 
alent tendency to switch from a three 
months’ stocks-on-hand policy to six 
months (BW—Dec.7’40,p60). Business 
men apparently are in the commodity 
markets “protecting themselves” against 
possible strikes, or delayed deliveries, or 
priorities, or the multifarious vicissitudes 
that may occur in wartime. The general 
background for this policy is best indi- 
cated perhaps by the composite opinion 
on business conditions published in the 
January bulletin of the National Asso- 
ciation of Purchasing Agents. It epit- 
omizes what men who are in the com- 
modity markets buying every day are 
thinking about business and_ business 


prospects: 


Business 
Prices 
Inventories 
Collections _ Better 
Credit Ample Ample Ample 
Employment Greater Greater Greater 
Buying Policy 3-to-6 Mos. 3-to-6 Mos. 2-to-4 Mos. 

Note: Descriptive words are based on com- 
parisons with month before. 


¢ All Along the Line—Admittedly, such 
= is not measurable or definite, 
like a price index or an index of busi- 
ness activity. But it is symptomatic; 
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West 


Improved 
Same Level 
Increased 
No Change 


East 
Improved 
Higher 
Increased 


Midwest 
Improved 
Higher 
Incr 


Better 


and it is important opinion, coming as 
it does from the men who control the 
purchases of the country’s largest cor- 
porations. Observe that all A 00 the 
line expansion is generally indicated— 
not only in inventories and business, but 
also in credit available and in collections. 

And even though this testimony—this 
evidence of the purchasing agents— 
would not stand up before a jury of 
statisticians, it is significant that com- 
modity prices have shown. definite firm- 
ing tendencies. Purchasing agents pre- 
sumably are suiting actions to their 
words. And this may be the tipoff to a 
much broader price advance than we 
have yet had—particularly since a rise 
is about overdue. During the recovery 
so far, the production indexes have left 
the price indexes far behind, which is 
not according to what we learned about 


economics in college. Usually, when 
business advances, prices also advance 
Outstanding anomaly of the period 
had been the stock market. Here, tuo, 
rices have not moved with business. 
his year, for instance,,the Business 
Week Index advanced from a low of 
104.3 in April to a current high above 
140, but Standard Statistics’ average of 
90 stocks dropped from a high of 100 
at the beginning of the year to a low of 
73 in June, and currently is around 83 
@ Higher Taxes—The explanation for 
this X-shaped divergence of stocks and 
business (the stock-price curve goes 
down while the business curve goes up) 
is that during wartime the prospects 
for profits are never entirely satisfactory 
For one thing, higher taxes are in the 
ofing. And, of course, people do not 
buy stocks to get a high level of busi 
ness activity, but rather to get dividends. 
There is another factor worth consider- 
ing. The British have been steady sell 
ers of American common stocks. And 
this has acted as a market depressant 
Is it not possible that when the British 
liquidation is completed (it ought not 
to be too far off) that the market may 
keep in closer touch with business? 


IN THE OUTLOOK: 


SPECULATIVE CONFIDENCE 


125 


| i 
(Ratio of Stock Prices to Business Activity) 


90 Stocks — Business Week's Index. 
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It isn’t in the rulebooks that the 
higher business rises, the lower stock 
prices go; but that is a fairly correct 
statement of what's been happening 
in the last three years. Investors and 
speculators are putting a low cash 
value on the current high level of in- 
dustrial activity. In fact, they're say- 
ing in Wall Street that the stock mar- 


ket has “coppered” the business in 
dex. Ordinarily, stocks advance with 
business, but because of war fears, ex 
pectations of higher taxes, and gen- 
eral doubts about profits, stock prices 
have not performed according to cus 
tom. As a matter of fact, as the new 
year opens, the Index cf Confidence 
is at a new low. 
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Reply to Reuther 


Detroit thinks auto union 
leader slighted some technical 
problems in his plan to add 
planes to car production. 


“Objection on technical grounds,” 
seems to be Detroit’s answer to the mo- 
tion that has been addressed to Wash- 
ington by Walter P. Reuther, director 
of the General Motors Department, 
United Automobile Workers of Amer- 
ica, that the automobile industry take 
on his plan for adapting present capac- 
ity and present equipment for the daily 
manufacture of 500 fighting planes, 
motors and all. 

Reuther declared last week that: (1) 
the industry is not using more than 
50% of its maximum potential Capac- 


ity; (2) spreading car output evenly over - 


the year would make possible the con- 
version of a large portion of existing ma- 
chinery to plane production; (3) the 
necessary conversion would be limited 
to adding certain tools, dies, jigs, or fix- 
tures to machinery that’s basic for both 
car and airplane motors; (4) metal 
stamping equipment in the big body 
plants, not now used to anything like 
full capacity, can be adapted to stamp- 
ing out wing and fuselage parts. In sum, 
the auto-union leader said that the auto 
makers already have what it would take 
to complete new plane plants many 
months from now and, by proper plan- 
ning, could get those 500 fighting 
planes off the Tine on a day six months 
from now. 

@ Technical Objections—l'rom Detroit's 
viewpoint, the Reuther plan ignores or 
overlooks these facts: (1) The govern- 
ment wants bombers, not pursuit ships 
from the automobile industry and the 
industry pledged its resources to the 
bomber program two months ago; (2) 
Detroit has changed its mind about the 
ease with which auto techniques and 
equipment can be adapted to plane pro- 
duction; (3) the raw-material situation 
is already pressing and promises to be 
critical at a production level of 1,000 
planes per month, and expansions under 
way in supply plants could not provide 
materials for production of 500 pursuits 
per day; (4) the importance of press 
work and machining (to be done with 
idle automotive equipment) is greatly 
overrated. 

@ Lack of Materials—As Detroit sees it, 
one of the chief factors preventing the 
aviation industry from getting above the 
current output of 700 planes per month 
is the shortage of aluminum-alloy mate- 
rials and stainless steel. The present 
output of aircraft-type sheet aluminum 
alloy is running about 8,000,000 Ib. 
month. But aviation men assert that 
allocation of material under the present 
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PRACTICAL XMAS GIFT 

Employees of the Lockheed Aircraft 
Co. rendered aid to Britain last week 
when, at ceremonies in Burbank, 


Calif., they delivered to a representa 
tive of Great Britain a bombing plane 
(“Spirit of Lockheed-Vega Employ 
ees”) built by workers in the plant a: 
a Christmas present to England. 


priorities system is unsatisfactory, with 
the result that some plants lack vital 
material. 

They say that orders which were 
placed eleven months ago for forged alu- 
minum parts are only partially filled and 
nothing has been received upon later 
and larger contracts, that extruded alu 
minum shapes, ordered in October for 
10 weeks’ delivery will not be shipped in 
less than seven months, that present ca- 
pacity for aircraft-grade aluminum cast- 
ings 1s considered equal to 60% of next 
spring’s demand, that stainless steel re- 
quires nine months’ delivery. 

It is true that producers of raw mate- 
rials are expanding facilities (see Stet- 
tinius’ assurances on aluminum, page 
20), but aviation men are inclined to 
question whether government activity 


in the raw-material field has had the, 


proper relationship to the huge plane 
contracts let in the last few months. 
They assert that, even though aluminum 
production is doubled, it will take sev- 
eral months for the material to progress 
through various stages from the mill 
into the finished plane. So Reuther’s 
critics fail to see any practical aspect to 
a plan which would involve the monthly 
consumption of at least 50,000,000 Ib. 
of aluminum alloy sheets, when that is 
several times the amount that can be 
expected during 1941. 

@ Idle Machinery—The automotive in- 
dustry has no quarrel with Reuther’s 
statement that much idle capacity is 
available for manufacture of plane parts. 
But it says the union official has not 
made clear the fact that machine opera- 


tions consume a relatively small part of 
the total productive hours spent in 
building a plane. Press work involves 
less than 2% of total productive hours, 
machine work about 9% to 10%. Much 
more important are - assembly opera- 
tions, which are done for the most part 
with small tools. Sheet metal sub-assem. 
bly (fixing small parts into panels) con- 
sumes about 7% of total productive 
hours, while riveting rises sharply to 
20% my %. 

Building a pursuit ship involves about 

18,000 man-hours of work, of which 10,- 
000 are devoted to the airframe, 4,000 
to the motor and 4,000 to accessories. 
At the rate of 500 ships daily, advo- 
cated by Mr. Reuther, 1,000,000 men 
would have to be employed nine hours 
a day. The entire automobile industry 
currently employs about 443,000. 
@ Space Problem—If 1,000,000 men 
were given employment building 500 
pursuit planes daily, approximately 
15,000 would be needed for press work 
and perhaps 100,000 for hone work. 
Says Detroit, for the purposes of argu 
ment, grant that equipment could be 
found and tooled up within six months, 
where will space be found for over 
800,000 assembly operators? The avia 
tion industry currently uses about 100 
sq. ft. of floor-space per man. If this 
ratio held good in plane manufacture 
by the auto plants, the floor-spacc 
needed for assembly operations alone 
under the Reuther plan would be nearly 
double the entire space planned for the 
aviation industry by the end of this 
year. 
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It's a Defense Congress 


With capital on a war footing, lawmakers will have time 
for little that does not bear directly on armament or foreign 
policy. Steam roller set for aid-to-Britain plan. 


Lively apprehension that a crisis is 
at hand greets the new Congress. In 
a highly charged atmosphere, the legis- 
lative branch—like industry—will be told 
to strip for action. The tense scene 
resents a grim contrast to a year ago 
when the President asked Congress for 
Army and Navy increases ($500,000,- 
000) “based not on panic but on com- 
mon sense.” Before the year was out 
Congress had pushed the total from 
$1,800,000,000 to $16,000,000,000 in 
cash and commitments. 
¢ Help for the British—Terrific pressure 
will be applied to Congress to rush 
through more billions to finance both 
our own and the British war machine 
and approve the plan by which supplies 
will be leased or sold under mortgage to 
the British. This scheme, reputedly 
hatched by David Cushman Coyle, an 
eatly New Dealer, purports to elimi- 
nate haggling over present prices and 
the post-war debt by providing for re- 
placement in kind. 

Harsh persuader for giving the Brit- 
ish the key to the Treasury 1s the talk- 
ing-up in Administration quarters that 
Germany is egging on Japan to make 
trouble, thus hampering effective aid 
to Britain. To what extent it would 
actually hamper is conjectural. Gen- 
erally ignored in talk for public con- 
sumption is the fact that more imme- 
diate aid for Britain can only be fur- 
nished out of present stocks. 

@¢On a War Footing—Congress will 
study the scheme, probably will hedge 
it with some restrictions, but surely 
will put up the cash and adopt the 
legal verbiage necessary to reconcile the 
Neutrality and Johnson Acts with the 
fact that Washington is on a war foot- 
ing today. Ideas on how close we can 
come to war and still keep out obvi- 
ously are stretching. The thought of 
sending U. S. ships to Britain under 
convoy, either British or American, still 
sends a shiver down the back, but this 
may be avoided by building and leasing 
ships to the British in the frst instance. 

The so-called lag in defense produc- 
tion to which Congress and the Admin- 
istration were accessories—if you recall 
last fall’s delay in clearing tax and plant- 
amortization legislation—will rouse some 
indignation, but it probably will subside 
quickly. The President forestalled seri- 
ous inquiry by giving Knudsen and Hill- 
man new hats for Christmas. Broad 

powers were vested in the President by 
the last Congress and he obviously in- 
tends to do with as little formal organ- 
ization as possible. 
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@ Spirit of Independence?—A joint com- 
mittee of Senate and House to keep 
tab on the defense program may find 
favor, however. This proposal reflects 
the spirit of pretended independence 
on Capitol Hill. Mainly, the 77th Con- 
gress 1s the same bunch that several 
times refused to adjourn last year and 
that just last month mustered a ma- 
jority vote for the Walter-Logan bill, 
even though the President’s veto pre- 
vailed. This bill to impose uniform 
procedure on regulatory agencies and 
permit appeals to the courts at various 
stages will be revamped this year. Some 
measure of administrative reform may 
be accomplished by its influence, even 
if the bill, as expected, fails again. 
Democratic majorities in both House 
and Senate furnish a cushion against op- 
position to most Administration meas- 
ures and will smother most of those 
which lack Presidential sanction. Issues 
are certain to arise in which Repub- 
licans will be joined by conservative 
Democrats to knock down the Admin- 
istration’s ball, but their score will be 
low, as evidenced by the country’s re- 
sponse to the President’s radio address. 
@ Labor Problems—Nothing of much 
consequence is likely to come up that 
doesn’t bear pretty directly on defense. 


Wheeler meets wheelhorse on the 
Senate floor—Senator Burton K. 
Wheeler of Montana, still leader of 
the isolation bloc, and Alben W. 
Barkley of Kentucky, the Administra- 
tion leader who must translate into 
action the President’s demand for un- 
fettered aid to Britain. 


Labor relations will be a recurring irri 
tant, but nothing less than some out 
rageous strike will bring legislation pro 
hibiting strikes. Nor will the Admin 
istration get tough while mediation is 
effective. 

Buried in the House Judiciary Com 
mittee is the bill instigated by John L. 
Lewis to blacklist for government con 
tracts employers found guilty of unfair 
labor practices. You can scratch this 
off, but Sidney Hillman’s influence has 
ig this policy flexible application. So 
ar, however, the necessities of the de 
fense program have ruled where there 
are no alternative sources of supply 
@ Overtime Pay Guarded—Pressure to 
break down payment of time and a half 
for work exceeding 40 hours a week has 
run into impregnable resistance from 
the Administration. There is no chance, 
on the other hand, that the Walsh 
Healey Act will be amended to extend 
Secretary Perkins’ authority to fix mini 
mum wages on government contracts 
down to $4,000 and also to include sub 
contracts. Contracts under $10,000 are 
now exempt. 

Resurrection of the Smith 
ments to the Wagner Act is discounted 
by recasting of the board since th 
House investigating committee first re¢ 
ommended replacing the board, giving 
an employer the affirmative right to 
xetition for an election to determine 
Ris employees’ representative, and de 
fining craft units within a plant as ap 
propriate groups for collective bargain 
ing. 

@ Dead and Buried—The La Follette 
bill to ban oppressive labor practices 

passed by the Senate, squelched in 
House committee—is a nine-times-dead 
cat. The bill defined as unlawful the 
cmployment of spies and strike break 
crs, possession of industrial munitions, 
use of company police off plant prem 
ises. ‘There is little likelihood of mor 
social reform legislation, little chance 
of whittling down laws already on the 
books. Agitation for federal regulation 
of insurance companies and for writing 
stiff civil penalties into the antitrust 
laws will continue. No action is prob 
able this year. 

You must expect higher taxes, both 
individual and corporate, but it’s much 
too early to be sure about schedules 
and methods. ‘Treasury officials and 
congressional experts are far apart. Con 
gress will eschew a general sales tax, 
but extension of manufacturers’ excis 
taxes is likely. 
© Deficit Deadline—Banking legislation 
is likely to be very important this ses 
sion. Dormant since its inception 
months ago, an inquiry into the whok 
mass of credit, monetary, and banking 
matters will be undertaken by the Sen 
ate Banking Committee. Senator Wag 
ner doesn’t seem to be much interested 
even yet, but the Federal Reserve Board 
and the ‘I'reasury are eager. Policy deci- 
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Four charts tell the full factual story of (1) how long it 
will take the United States to attain the President's goal 
of 50,000 planes a year; (2) what drastic expansions of 
plant and personnel will be needed; (3) how the Axis 
powers and Allies—with one-half the U.S. output— 
compare in rate of production; (4) how they compare in 
total air fleet strength. No estimates of what the auto 
industry might produce are included, for there are many 
practic al doubts whether such 2 program could be effec- 
tive in the crisis—from now tili the Allies equal the Axis. 
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sions on means of financing the largest 
deficit in history approach a deadline. 

Morgenthau, Eccles, and most of 

their subordinates prefer orthodox 
methods. They are aware of the poten- 
tial inflationary dangers inherent in the 
rapid rise of commercial bank deposits 
in recent years resulting from the sale 
to banks of government deficit securi- 
ties. Hence, the joint objective of the 
Treasury and the Federal Reserve is to 
sell a large proportion of coming deficit 
securities to permanent investors, in- 
cluding the savings banks and insurance 
companies, even if this entails higher 
interest costs. 
e Money Market Control—Discourage- 
ment of commercial bank buying, pre- 
requisite to this program, can only be 
attained by reestablishing some sort of 
Federal Reserve control over the money 
market and eliminating the multiple- 
credit expansion possibilities of existing 
excess reserves. 

Because the complexion of Congress 
is regarded as relatively conservative, 
Treasury and Federal Reserve officials 
believe that commercial and savings 
bankers and insurance companies must 
take positive action. 
eFor the Farmer—Neither Roosevelt 
nor Secretary Wickard has proposed 
any new farm legislation. Foodstuffs 
may be brought within the scope of 
the President’s British aid plan, but it’s 
certain in any case that there will be 
an irresistible demand for some sort 
of subsidy equivalent to a guaranteed 
income for farmers. 

Otherwise, you can look for a small 
measure of economy in the govern- 
ment’s ordinary expenses. Repeat— 
“small.” The President has announced 
a policy of holding non-military public 
works in reserve until the war is over, 
but all agencies are riding the defense 
wagon and pressure for maintaining 
normal activities will be terrific. 


INDUSTRIAL DIRECTORIES 


Because of its general usefulness for 
normal business purposes and specific 
application to the national defense pro- 
gram, the Planning Council of the State 
of New York has just published its com- 
prehensive “Industrial Directory of New 
York State” (Division of State Planning, 
353 Broadway, Albany, N. Y., $10). 

The book not only lists all manufac- 
turing industries of New York, but clas- 
sifies them according to location and 
products manufactured as well. Also in- 
cluded is a similar classification of 
selected non-manufacturing industries. 

A similar, five-volume directory of 
1,071 companies in the St. Louis area 
has been compiled under the direction 
of the St. Louis Chamber of Com- 
merce. The report—compiled to secure 
defense business for the industrial cen- 
ter—was distributed to 210 government 
buying officials. 
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What's Holding Up Planes 


Washington red tape and physical problem of expansion 
have set program back, but speedup schedule is still greater than 
achieved by either England or Germany. 


Ever since Defense Commissioner 

William S. Knudsen went to Detroit 
two months ago and confronted his 
fellow auto-manufacturers with the idea 
that they should produce 12,000 bomb- 
ers—a figure which the President 
promptly boosted by 20,000—nothing in 
the defense picture has provided such a 
continuing focus of interest as the so- 
called auto-plane program. Reports and 
rumors about that program have flown so 
thick and so fast that they have almost 
obscured the essential facts about the 
plane program actually in the works. 
@ Paper Progress—Under the Washing- 
ton prodding, an Automotive Commit- 
tee for Air Defense was set up and an 
exhibit was arranged to familiarize auto 
men with the airplane parts and sub- 
assemblies which they were to produce. 
‘That made news. Then came word the 
Army had already picked locations fot 
the big assembly plants. ‘The auto-plane 
program was making progress fast—on 
paper. 

But the auto-plane program isn’t go- 
ing to yield bombers for Britain in 194] 
—maybe not even in 1942. Neither, says 
the auto industry, would the Reuther 
plan for utilization of present idle auto- 


motive capacity and tools (page 14 

@ Tip to Aviation Industry—| hat’s why 
principal reliance for the production of 
bombers and fighters in the critical im 
mediate future will continue to be 
placed squarely on the shoulders of 
America’s existing—and explosively ex 
panding—aviation industry. 

Just how big the plane program is and 
just how adequately it is being fulfilled 
by plane manufacturers and subcon 
tractors are essential considerations that 
have been largely obliterated by th 
flood of fanciful plane figures which 
theoretical production processes might 
yield. 

@ Reasons for Delays—Reporting on the 
actual dimensions of the present avia 
tion program in the current issue of Mx 
Graw-Hill’s Aviation, ‘TI’. P. Wright, 
vice-president of engineering for the 
Curtiss-Wright Corp. and aviation con 
sultant to the National Defense Advi 

ory Commission, offers first a necessary 
explanation for the delay in getting that 
program under way following the Pr 

ident’s ambitious but vague proposal on 
May 16 for the production of 50,00¢ 
planes. It was not until the middle of 
October—a full five months later—that 


LEAHY TO VICHY 


Rear Admiral William D. Leahy 
(left) sailed on the U.S. cruiser Tus- 
caloosa last week from Norfolk, Va., 
to take up his post as U. S. ambassa- 


dor ta the Vichy government in 
France. Because Leahy is a military 
man, and an old friend of Marshal 
Petain’s, his appointment is recog 
nized as a gesture of friendship from 
Washington to the French in Vichy 
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EASY-GOING 


It only took six men to get this 393,- 
758-lb. when it 
was given its anti-friction treatment 
at the Paducah Shops of the Illinois 
Central System recently. 
with roller bearings, No. 


locomotive rolling 


Equipped 
2540 is ex- 
pected to use less fuel for hauling its 


load, and to require much less lubri- 
cation and other maintenance atten- 
tion than before. Nobody knows vet 
how many more freight cars it can 
pull than its predecessors on the 
Illinois Central's hotshot MS—1 
overnight between Chicago and Mem- 
phis, but the operating department 
expects to find out very soon. 


his proposal was actually translated into 
orders. Congressional delay in enacting 
legislation and administrative 
delay in establishing contract procedure 
were principally to blame. 

@ Necessary Steps—Nine steps had to be 
taken before the aviation industry could 
be given the go-ahead signal. (1) Pro- 
curement policies had to be revised to 
permit purchase of planes by negotiated 
contract rather than competitive bid- 
ding. (2) Discriminatory profits limita- 
tions on aircraft and ships had to be 
eliminated. (3) Appropriations bills cov- 
ering contracts to be placed had to be 
enacted. (4) Methods of computing 
plant amortization had to be clarified. 
(5) Arrangements had to be made for 
covering the cost of new facilities either 
by direct payment or by the drawing of 
contracts in which plant costs would be 
reflected in unit prices. (6) Existing 
laws controlling working hours had to be 
altered to accelerate deliveries. (7) Ex- 
port control procedure, still needlessly 
complicated, had to be established. 
(8) Rules governing use of RFC or pri- 
vate funds for plant expansion had to 
be set. (9) The excess-profits tax law 
had to be enacted. 

What has been the cost of the delay? 
Contract totals call for 18,000 planes 
for the Army, 7,000 for the Navy, and 
15,000 for the British, but the deadline 
has been advanced to the summer in- 
stead of the spring of 1942. Further- 
more, productive capacity at that time 
will be 30,000 instead of 40,000 or 
50,000 planes per year. Anticipated pro- 
duction for 1941 is 19,500 airplanes, 


necessary 
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compared with 5,500 for 1940, but the 
1941 figure includes an abnormally 
large proportion of trainers. 

e The Rate of Increase—Realistic esti- 
mates of future production are: 1942, 
28,000: 1943, 39,000: and 1944, 49,000 
(see charts, page 16). This constitutes 
a rate of increase, beginning January, 
1941, greater than that of any period in 
the growth of the German or British 
aircraft industry. It is not likely that it 
will be exceeded. 

To satisfy Army, Navy, and British 

requirements, the aircraft industry is 
now at work on 40 to 50 different mili- 
tary models. The average number of 
any single type on order is less than 
1,000, and the maximum in a very few 
cases reaches as high as 4,000. 
e Standardization Effort—Attempts are 
under way to standardize on certain air- 
craft types but it is not likely that the 
number can be reduced below 40 or 35 
at least without serious impairment of 
military efficiency. 

To reach an objective of 50,000 
planes per year present productive floor 
space for airframes must be increased 
from 14,000,000 sq. ft. to 40,000,000 
sq. ft., with 28,000,000 sq. ft. as an in- 
termediate objective for May, 1942, 
when deliveries on present orders for 
the 30,000 plane-per-year program reach 
their peak. Correspondingly, the pro- 
ductive labor force at present is 120,000 
men, must ultimately be increased to 
400,000 and should reach 280,000 by 
May, 1942. The engine and propeller 
industry space must increase from 


7,000,000 sq. ft. to 23,000,000 sq. ft. 


for the 50,000 plane program and ‘o 
14,000,000 sq. ft. for the 30,000 pla 
program (May, 1942). Direct labor | 
ures for these objectives are 
120,000 and 70,000. To accommod 
instrument and equipment manufact 
ing (excluding armament) and to maic 
allowance for non- productive floor spa:¢ 
and personnel the industry's total figures 
must be advanced to 90,000,000 sq. it 
and 800,000 persons if the 50,000 plane 
objective is to be achieved. 

@ Quality vs. Quantity—Quality stand- 
ards must be maintained rigidly, fo 
British experience is proving daily th« 
superiority of quality over quantity in ; 
air force. The only specifications that 
can be safely reduced are those pertain 
ing to finish. 

Changes in design dictated by servic« 
experience cannot be eliminated. Each 
order of combat planes must be larg: 
enough to permit efficient production 
but not so large as to force too obsolet 
equipment into the services at the end 
of production runs. The normal peac« 
time method consists of prototype d« 
velopment, small quantity service test 
and finally full production. That takes 
three or four years. Wars will probably 
always be fought with semi-obsoletc 
equipment. 

@ Capacity Operation—Most of the air 
craft plants are now using their full ca 
pacity and there has been some mis 
understanding about what constitutes 
full operation. The preferred arrange 
ment seems to be a three-shift opera 
tion in which the three shifts maintain 

2 This arrangement gives 


35.0: 


a 5—3-2 ratio. 
a total production equal to that of two 
full shifts and allows for the adjustment 
of various production lags. Preference 
is also for a five-day week with Saturday 
overtime to even out production. Expe 
rience indicates that this arrangement 
can be stepped up to a maximum shift 
ratio of 5-34-24 on a six-day week 
with Sundays used to balance produc- 
tion lags. Another arrangement that is 
in use to a somewhat lesser extent is 
the two 104-hour-shift day. This is less 
economical than the former system, re- 
quires greater cost to accelerate delivery 
and has some obviously undesirable 
social and economic effects. 

e Engine Shortage Acute—Many of the 
airplane plants have “glider lines” (rows 
of planes for which engines are lacking) 
in their back yards, for the engine short- 
age is still acute. When the program 
was started, the engine and propeller in- 
dustry was much nearer its full capacity 
than the airframe manufacturers. It 
takes longer and costs more to expand 
engine capacity than airframe produc- 
tion. Total plant costs are figured at 
$20 per square foot of engine space as 
compared with $8 for airframe space. 
Since the program calls for an average 
of slightly more than 2 engines per air- 
plane and since many engines are being 
shipped abroad for installation in Brit- 
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“CHEESECAKE” means 
pictures like this m 


Publicity men have long known that 
photographs of bathing-suited beau- 
ties make tourists and vacationists 
change long-laid plans. Such photo- 
graphs are known to news photogra- 
phers as “cheesecake.” 


“COMPTOMETER ECONOMY” means 
ACCURATE FIGURES FASTER with LESS 


EYE AND NERVE STRAIN 


NO CIPHERS appear on Model 
M answer dials unless they are 
part of actual answer! The an- 
swer, for example, used to read 
00000054520. Now it reads 
54520. 


The latest improvement in the 
Model M Cushioned-Touch 
Comptometer is the elimination 
of all ciphers in the answer 
register which precede the actual 
answer. Eye travel (an important 
fatigue factor) is limited to the 
length of the answer, instead of to 
the full width of the machine. 
Likelihood of error, in reading 
answers, is reduced. Figure-work 
cost is decreased. 
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Along with the Comptometer’s 
exclusive Controlled-Key safe- 
guard, which eliminates errors due 
to faulty key-manipulation, this 
newest Comptometer improve- 
ment is finding high favor with 
office appliance operators. 

With executives, concerned 
with end-results, this improvement 
is one more reason for specifying 
Comptometer adding-calculating 


machines and methods — for 


all phases of office figure work 

Your Comptometer representa 
tive is prepared to demonstrat« 
*Comptometer Economy” on 
your specific figure-work prob 
lems. Telephone him — or write 
to Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co., 1733 
N. Paulina Street, Chicago, III. 


COMPTOMETER 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


ADDING-CALCULATING MACHINES 
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ish planes, it is easy to see why this 
bottleneck will exist for some time, 
probably until next summer. 

@ Tubing Deliveries Behind—Concern 
is felt over the fact that the steel indus- 
try is close to full capacity in the early 
stages of the program. Aircraft tubing 
deliveries are several months behind, 
and aluminum deliveries are on a 3- to 9- 
month basis at present. Although no 
basic shortage of aluminum is feared, 
bottlenecks are appearing in forgings 
and castings, particularly those of mag- 
nesium alloy. 

@ Mass Methods Sure—Shortage of ma- 
terials will handicap any rapid expan- 
sion of plane production such as has 
been predicted might be achieved with 
the adoption of the new auto-plane pro- 
gram (page 14). Probably the greatest 
benefit to be secured from Detroit's par- 
ticipation in plane building would be 
the introduction of some of the mass- 
production techniques which the car 
builders have perfected in achieving a 
2,000-cars-a-day rate. However, whether 
or not the auto industry contributes 
these improvements, faster ways of turn- 
ing out plane parts and, particularly, 
faster ways of putting them together 
will be found as America tackles the job 
of producing planes en masse for the 
first time. 

The progress of the war has advanced 
the estimated date for numerical equal- 
ity of contending air forces. ‘The entry 
of Italy into the war and the fall of 
'rance have aided Germany, but these 
are being offset by the acceleration of 
our production for England and the 
greater plane losses of the Axis powers. 
I:quality of production rate is expected 
by the middle of 1941 and equality of 
total air forces by the spring of 1942 
(see charts, page 16). 


Mercury Aplenty 


U.S. becomes independent 
of foreign quicksilver. Geolog- 
ical Survey finds country is able 
to supply own tungsten, too. 


Like the man who brought in a well 
in his backyard when the water com- 
pany cut off his water, the United States 
vas now made itself independent of for- 
eign sources of quicksilver, strategic war 
metal, and is producing all current 
needs from deposits in California, Ore- 
gon, Washington, Nevada, Idaho, 
Texas, Arkansas, Arizona, and Alaska. 
Trade assumptions about our self-suffi- 
ciency have been bulwarked by the re- 
cent report of the U. S. Geological 
Survey. Preliminary results of its $150,- 
000 survey showed that the United 
States could supply its own needs for 
tungsten as well as quicksilver and that 
our production of antimony and man- 
ganese could be boosted if imports were 
suspended. 

From 1919 to 1939, we were able to 
produce only a little more than half our 
consumption of quicksilver. A 100% 
imcrease in price during the last two 
years (to around $165 for a 76-Ib. flask) 
has made recovery from marginal ores 
profitable. New ore discoveries have 
been few. Production for 1940 was well 
over 34,000 flasks, an increase of 102% 
over the 1938-1939 average, mostly 
from re-opened properties. 

e San Francisco Is Center—In Califor- 
nia, which turns out more than half 
the U. S. quicksilver supply, about 25 
major producers are operating. In No- 
vember, two large units got under way— 


From 1919 to 1939 the U. S. was able 
to produce only about half its con- 
sumption of quicksilver, but last year 
it made itself independent of foreign 
sources. U.S. production in 1940 in- 
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creased 102°, over the 1938-1939 av- 
erage—mostly due to re-opened prop- 
erties. The old Mirabell mine in Lake 
County, Calif. (above), has been in 
operation since 1883. 


the New Almaden mine, about 50 miles 
south of San Francisco, the quicksil\er 
mining center, and the Knoxville, soine 
150 miles north of the Golden Gate. 
Altogether, more than half a dozen Caji- 
fornia properties have resumed opera- 
tion since September. 
e Largest in Oregon—The country’s 
largest quicksilver producer is the Bo- 
nanza mine in Oregon with a plant 
capacity of 200 tons of ore a day. Ore- 
gon now supplies about one-third total 
U. S. production with a 125% increase 
over last year. 

The British, cut off from supplies in 
Spain, have taken about 10,000 flasks 
this year from U. S. mines. 


Metal Piles Grow 


Despite talk of priorities 
raised by aluminum incident, the 
nation’s supplies of strategics 
show few signs of stringency. 


In spite of rumors that Washington 
is likely soon to put into effect a system 
of priorities in some of the metal trades, 
experts—looking at soaring import and 
production figures—doubt if this is 
likely to come very soon except on a 
few special items. 

Latest threat came from the aviation 

industry when Northrop Aircraft Corp. 
complained that it had been forced to 
reduce working hours temporarily be- 
cause of a shortage of aluminum parts. 
Though the President is known to feel 
that priorities may become necessary in 
the aluminum and steel industries, in- 
siders believe that nothing will be done 
immediately, and refer back to the 
statement of Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., 
defense commissioner in charge of raw 
materials, made only a month ago: 
“Supplies of aluminum will meet all de- 
fense demands as now estimated.” 
e Program Held Adequate—These peo- 
ple insist that the temporary shortage at 
Northrop will quickly be covered and 
that the expansion program of the alu- 
minum industry is adequate to take care 
of defense for the next two years. 

Aluminum production is already 465,- 
000,000 Ib. a year, compared with 327, 
000,000 Ib. a year ago. Production quota 
set for July, 1941, is 690,000,000 Ib. and 
for July, 1942, it is 825,000,000 Ib. Be- 
tween now and next June, the Alumi- 
num Co. will bring in 134,000,000 Ib. 
of new capacity in plants located at Al- 
coa, Tenn., Badin, N. C., and Van- 
couver, Wash. 

e@ What Could Be Diverted—If priori- 
ties should come, presumably about 60,- 
000,000 Ib. of the metal could be di- 
verted from ordinary consumer uses. 
According to estimates published by the 
Bureau of Mines, about 14% of this 
country’s output in the prewar years 
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When Circumstances Alter Cases 


we YOU BUY a life insurance pol- 

icy, just as when you buy any- 
thing else, you want to spend your dollars 
in the wisest possible manner. 


Metropolitan also wants you to do 

this. That is why its agents are given con- 
tinuous training in how to help you select 
the kind of life insurance that best fits 
your needs. Moreover, through the agent 
you have access to the counsel and ad- 
vice of Home Office experts. 
: But the insurance program that fits 
your needs today may not fit your needs 
tomorrow. Changes in your income, or in 
your family obligations, make it advisa- 
ble for you to review your life insurance 
program from time to time. 

Suppose, for example, a policyholder 
gets married, or there is a birth in a pol- 
icyholder’s family. Each may call for a 
change of beneficiary in present policies, 
and perhaps the addition of new policies. 

Or again, a policyholder gets an in- 
crease in salary. This may mean that he 
should expand his life insurance program. 


Another policyholder’s income may be 
reduced, due to unemployment, a busi- 


A business promotion or salary increase. 
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ness reversal, extended illness, or new 
and unexpected expenditures. In some 
cases, his insurance may be rearranged 
on a more modest basis. In other cases, 
it may be possible to help him keep his 
present insurance program by changing 
his premium payments to more conveni- 
ent intervals. 


Decreases in responsibilities somet' mes 
suggest changes, too. Daughters marry, 
a beneficiary dies, a son begins to sup- 
port himself, or an older policyholder de- 
cides to retire. In almost every case, it is 
advisable to review the manner in which 
the insurance money is to be paid. 


These are only a few of the countless 
problems that develop in the families of 
Metropolitan’s 29,000,000 policyholders. 


As such problems arise, your Metro- 
politan agent is always ready to help you 
solve them, and to give you the benefit 
of special training and experience. In 
fact, Metropolitan maintains, at the 
Home Office, a number of departments 
especially equipped to assist the agent in 
keeping your insurance program fitted to 
your needs. 


An older policyholder decides to retire. 


In just one of these departments, a 
group of experts is kept busy. day in and 
day out, considering more than 4,000 pro 
posed changes each week in Ordinary 
policies alone. In another department 
more than 4,200 proposals affecting 
Industrial policies are considered each 
week. Metropolitan makes more than 
11,000 changes of beneficiary each week 
and more than 75,000 so-called transfers 
occasioned by changes of address and 
other causes. 


These are only a few of the many types 
of changes which Metropolitan is called 
upon to consider. If you are a Metropoli 
tan policyholder, we urge you to keep 
the Company informed of any changes 
which may arise in your insurance needs 
It is especially important to inform the 
Company promptly of changes in your 
address, so that your Metropolitan agent 
may keep in touch with you and giv 
you the benefit of his services. 


For, as a Metropolitan policyholder 
you are entitled at all times to the ad 
vice and help of your agent, without 
obligation. 
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went into kitchen utensils, and another 
10% into miscellaneous consumer uses. 
Import figures tell the changed posi- 
tion of six of the other strategic metals: 
1940 1939 
(10 months) 
63,860,201 32,183,590 
512,085 226,739 
2,119,834 1,390,898 
12,971 46,531 
223,952,110 111,574,325 


Antimony ore (Ib.).... 
Chrome ore (tons).... 
Manganese ore (000 Ib.). 
Mercury (Ib.). F 
Tin (bars, blocks; Ib.). 
lungsten ore and con- 
centrates (Ib.) 7,972,609 1,386,790 
e@ Antimony Imports Doubled—Despite 
the uncertainty of long-term shipments 
of both tungsten and antimony from 
China, defense authorities are no longer 
seriously worried over supplies of these 
strategic materials. Imports of antimony 
ore have nearly doubled within a year, 
and increasing quantities are available 
in Mexico for smelting in the United 
States. With the stockpile now on 
hand, and large shipments assured from 
Mexico, authorities believe that other 
known Latin American supplies could 
be tapped if necessary to meet any 
shortage of supplies from the Far East. 
@ Turkish Chrome Ore—In addition to 
large chrome ore shipments which have 
been coming to the United States all 
year from Cuba and from the Philippine 
Islands, the momentary reduction in 
shipping rates from the eastern Mediter- 
ranean is expected to allow for fresh 
shipments to this country of the high 
grade ‘Turkish ore. With imports more 
than double last year’s levels, supplies 
are adequate for any sudden emergency. 
With the steel industry operating 
almost at capacity and using approxi- 
mately 13 lb. of manganese to each ton 
of steel produced, the manganese sup- 
ply situation is tremendously important 
to the defense authorities. The Ameri- 
can Iron & Steel Institute estimates 
maximum vex arly consumption of man- 
ganese at 540,000 tons. Manganese 
content of the 2,119,834,000 Ib. of 
manganese ores which were imported 
into this country in the first 10 months 
of 1940 was estimated at 994,015,000 
Ib., or almost 500,000 tons. 
@ Mercury Situation—United States pro- 
ducers of mercury (page 20) can’t oper- 
ate profitably on a large scale when the 
price of the product drops much below 
$125 a flask. But with the price now 
running around $165 a flask, American 
production soared to 29,200 flasks for 
the first 10 months of 1940, with do- 
mestic consumption mounting to only 
21,600 flasks. 
@ Tin from Far East—Though Washing- 
ton is likely to sanction a contract very 
soon for construction of a tin smelter 
in this country to handle the 18,000 
tons of low grade ore which is to be 
bought from Bolivia during each of the 
next five years, the really significant 
development in this country’s tin posi- 
tion this year arises from the enarmous 
purchases of Far Eastern tin for the 
government’s defense stockpile. 
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Imports during the first 10 months 
of 1940 were more than double, and 
huge shipments are continuing to arrive 
from Malaya and the Dutch East Indies. 
The Defense Commission is pledged to 
lay in supplies of nearly 75,000 tons, 
about 40% of which is believed to be 
in this country now. 

@ No Crisis in Tungsten—With ship- 
ments of tungsten again reaching this 
country following the reopening of the 
Burma road to China, the supply situa- 
tion is causing little alarm. Domestic 
mines are active, and the government 
has contracted for practically the entire 
Chinese export surplus for the next five 
years. If there is no disruption of trans- 
Pacific shipping, supplies are likely . 
be large enough for the building of : 
considerable stockpile under » ae 
ment control. ‘This would allow Wash- 
ington to use warehoused supplies as a 
price regulator for home producers. 

@ Copper and Zinc—Only two other 


. metals have caused some worry during 


the last few months. When the price 
of copper threatened to rise above 12¢, 
Washington ordered the importation of 
100,000 tons from Latin America on 
the ground that the defense industries 
could not afford to pay the additional 
cost of low grade production in the 
United States and because it aided the 
hemisphere defense plan. 

In the case of zinc, tightness is 
caused mainly by a temporary shortage 


DIESEL TESTER 


Knowing that “a clear exhaust is evi- 
dence of clean combustion,” Dr. P. 
H. Schweitzer, professor of engineer- 
ing research at Pennsylvania State 
College, has designed the Smoke- 
meter. It consists of an 18-in. metal 
tube with a glass window at each end. 
Connected with a diesel’s exhaust, 
with a light at one end and a photo- 
graphic light meter at the other, 
it quickly gages smoke density. Dr. 
Schweitzer offers blueprints and in- 
structions gratis, until supply runs out. 


of smelter capacity. The ore supph 
from this country and from Mexi 
adequate to meet estimated defi 
demand. Due to unexpectedly h 
buying by Britain, stocks are lowe 
than at any time since 1937, but with 
additional smelter capacity coming ‘nto 
operation in April, it is believed that 
the supply will be adequate. 


Defense in Denver 


Plant that double 
city’s industrial employment 
emphasizes program's slowness 
in trans-Missouri region. 


will 


News that Denver is to have a $24. 
000,000 small-arms ammunition plant, 
to employ 10,000 persons, and possibly 
a $15,000,000 airplane assembly plant, 
emphasizes the lateness of the indus- 
trial defense program in reaching the 
trans-Missouri country. 

‘Trans-Missouri’s business capitals in- 
clude Omaha, Cheyenne, Spokane, Salt 
Lake City, Phoenix, and Albuquerque, 
with Denver as the metropolis of the 
area. In all, the region includes one-third 
of the surface of the United States. (Its 
agriculture is typically ranching or irri- 
gated farming.) And yet, excepting the 
selection of Fort Crook, Neb., as the 
site for an $8,000,000 bomber plant in 
the plane-auto procurement program 
(BW—Dec.14'40,p8), and a few other 
projects, this sector of the country has 
been largely overlooked in the location 
of important defense manufactures. 

@ Doubles Colorado Allotment—The 
Denver arms plant alone—to be govern- 
ment-owned, but operated by the Rem- 
ington Co.—will cost more than twice as 
much as the total previous allotment to 
Colorado for defense industry. It will 
double Denver's industrial employment. 

Trans-Missouri has watched, with 
envy heating toward anger, the pouring 
of billions of dollars for defense plants 
into the same old Chicago-St. Louis- 
New York triangle. Apart from the 
human desire for some of the gravy, 
leaders like Gov. Ralph Carr of Colo- 
tado have emphasized (1) the danger 
of centering all war work in an area 
which they say is clearly less defensible 
than the West, and (2) the undesir- 
ability of further geographic unbalance 
in the nation’s industrial economy. On 
the other hand, the same economic fac- 
tors which have tended to retard trans- 
Missouri’s industrial. development in 
the past have, presumably, had_ their 
influence upon the defense program. 
e Fruits of the Earth—Nowhere in 
trans-Missouri is there a general manu- 
facturing tradition. Its industries are 
those that either produce or process the 
fruits of the earth. Denver’s lack of 
general manufacturing, for instance, in 
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city with a population of 318,415 
(1940 census) is startling to an industry- 
minded observer. 

The city has the largest sugar-beet | 
company in the world, is headquarters | 
for two considerable railroads, produces | 
considerable food. It cans and packs, 
and it sells livestock. It makes pottery, 
cement, and brick. Du Pont makes 
peace-time explosives at Louviers; Gard- | 
ner-Denver Co. and others produce 
mining machinery that goes to fields | 
from New Guinea to South Africa. 
Charles C. Gates heads a large rubber | 
and tire plant, and the Shwayder Broth- | 
ers make Samson tables and luggage. | 
There are 40 to 50 small fabricating | 
plants. That’s about all, and in some 
quarters the view is held that an indus- | 
trial future is not desirable, that Den- | 
ver's best bet lies in becoming a recrea- 
tional and cultural center. 
e New Plant on Cow Ranch—The city’s | 
distance from the industrial tradition 
is shown by the fact that the 3,000-acre 
site for the new arms plant, though 
only three miles from town, is a cow 
(not dude) ranch. 

Trans-Missouri, however, has not 

been neglected by the military. ‘Three 
years ago, Denver spent a million dol- 
lars to buy the old Phipps Sanitarium | 
and a 100-mile-square bombing range 
out on the prairie, where one of Colo- | 
rado’s few wild antelope herds now 
flees the airplanes. ‘This comprises 
Lowry Field, the bombing, gunning: 
photography and clerical branch of the 
Army Air Corps ‘Technical School. 
Starting with about 250 men, Lowry 
Field now has 7,000. It has poured 
$13,000,000 into plant, and returns 
Denver its original investment every 
few weeks. It has recently overflowed to 
Fort Logan, across town. 
e Military Hospital Enlarged—At F'itz- 
simons General Hospital (according to 
the Medical Corps the world’s. largest 
military hospital), a new $4,000,000 
building nears completion. Similar ex- 
pansion is being carried out at Fort | 
Warren, Cheyenne; and by the ord- | 
nance department at Salt Lake City. 

Denver's school system, led by the 
famous Opportunity School, and schools 
elsewhere in the state have been giving 
mechanics’ and engineering training, in 
preparation for war industries. There is 
comparatively little mechanical skilled 
labor, however, and much of this has | 
drifted east and west. Most of the 
10,000 at the new arms plant will be | 
semi-skilled (40% women). 

Relief and WPA rolls have been 
slowly decreasing under the impact of | 
military building and an accompanying | 
mild boom in residential building. Gov. | 
Carr, who only a few weeks ago was 
— to lead a march on Washing- | 
ton to find out why defense industries | 
weren’t coming west, now hopes to hold 
state relief to $1,000,000 a year as | 
against a present $2,500,000. 
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Over 1700 CBS people team up to bring you the latest news, entertainment .. . 
Frank Stanton, Director of Research, marshalls radio facts and figures—pours data, 
detail, statistics into his Ediphone to keep his mind free for analyses, execu- 
tive matters—“And in these times I keep an Ediphone at home,” he says. 


Foreign News Reporter Gladys Kopf, 
translates a recorded flash from 
Vichy. European broadcasts are 
“waxed” on Ediphone records, 
translated, typed. CBS news files 
are a by-word for accuracy among 
radio and newspaper men. 


Ediphone Room. “Nerve center” in 
the traffic of written material. 
These girls clear the work of ex- 
ecutives, reporters, writers, etc., 
help make CBS the alert, smooth- e 
running organization it is. : 


Henry B. Kranz “eavesdrops” on Berlin while special Ediphones record each word. 
Should some big event break, the translated news is flashed to CBS's 122 affiliated 
stations. (Speed and efficiency are yours too, with an Ediphone.) 


Ed. East “writes” “Ask-it Basket” 
on a new desk Ediphone. “You 
have to record ideas immediately 
in my business,” says this famous 
radio master of ceremonies. “I'd 
be lost without an Ediphone,” 


WINGS OF GLASS 


C. G. Taylor, president of Taylorcraft 
Aviation Corp., looks on—with a Tay- 
lorcraft test pilot—while a mechanic 
applies a blow torch to the wing cov- 


’ show that it won’t burn. 


ering of the special Taylor Cub, to 
Woven out 
of Fiberglas, it won’t stretch, shrink, 
or rot either; and rain and snow seem 
to slide off it. Now it’s about to get 
Civil Aeronautics Board tests. 


Air Freighting 

United takes major steps 
in that direction, and all big lines 
are investigating, convinced pie 
will be juicy. 


A dozen assorted groups have been 
jockeying for position against the even- 
tual development of flying freight in 
exclusive cargo ships (BW—Oct.19’40, 
p22) as*air express volume has been 
climbing month after month. Last week 
United Air Lines took a firm step toward 
air freighting, followed it up this week 
with a step still firmer. 

@ Non-Stop Cargo Ship—United had for 
months been accepting 5,000 Ib. of air 
cargo at New York and carrying it 
westward on two night trips, with the 
passenger list trimmed accordingly. Last 
week the line split this trafic into two 
separate operations, one all-cargo and 
one all-passenger. ‘To one of the two 
ships, an ordinary 21-passenger DC-3, 
was assigned the task of toting the night 
express westbound from New York, 
with three stops en route to Chicago. 

It worked out so well that on Jan. 1, 
1941, United tightened up this service 
still more. At 10.45 p.m. a sleeper plane 
leaves La Guardia Field with 1,000 
Ib. of cargo and 12 or 14 passengers. It 
unloads most of the express at Cleve- 
land before continuing on to Chicago 
and California. 

@ Westbound Service Only—At 11 p.m. 
United sends out its all-cargo trip, a 
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passenger-type plane headed for Chicago 
non-stop. One advantage is that much 
larger packages can be accepted because 
they can be loaded in the cabin instead 
of being restricted by the cargo pit’s 
dimensions. The non-stop express trip 
gets to Chicago ahead of the sleeper, 
in time to shift enough through express 
to replace what the sleeper unloaded at 
Cleveland. Service is westbound only. 

With several other agencies already 

ankle-deep in surveys of the air cargo 
field, the transport line operators are 
determined to dig up all the facts on 
their own responsibility. The four big 
airlines—American, Eastern, Transcon- 
tinental & Western, and United—do 
around 90% of the total business, not 
only in express but also in passengers 
and mail. 
e Everybody Is Surveying—The big 
lines have taken the initiative in raising 
a pot for an investigation to determine 
the future of air express and the rate 
structure that will be most productive. 
Meanwhile some of these lines are 
making their own independent surveys. 
United, for example, has hired a firm 
of management engineers to find out 
what it wants to know. 

One of the major motivations behind 
the investigating is the docket opened 
almost a year ago by the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Authority. Presumably soon, though 
the date is as yet unannounced, the 
board should hold a public hearing on 
air freight. 

The busy groups that have, or hope 
to have, a finger in the pie are con- 
vinced that what United has done 
marks the merest beginning. 


LABOR 
What Draftees Get 


More companies define 
their policies regarding pay. 
bonuses, and benefits for men 
inducted into Army service. 


Further definition of company policy 
on Army volunteers and conscripts was 
available this week. 

@ Carnation Company of Milwaukee 
will pay employees, for the first two 
months’ military service, the difference 
between service pay and their regular 
earnings, up to a total of $250. There 
after, the company will pay benefits for 
a period of 10 months, on a scaled per. 
centage, to dependents of employces 
below the rank of commissioned officer 
Group life insurance will be continued 
at company expense for one year. 

@ Schick Dry Shaver, Inc., with 365 
draft registrants will contribute the dif 
ference between military service pay 
and base wage rates for the first three 
months of an employee’s army training 
Group insurance will be kept in force 
by company contributions. 

e Standard Brands, Inc., with about 
3,000 eligible conscripts, will give each 
man who has been in the company’s 
employ for six months one months 
wages when he is called into service 
Group insurance will be maintained at 
company expense. 

e The Philco Corporation will do the 
same, except that eligibility will be 
based on a year’s service with the com- 
pany. Conscripts who have been in 
Philco’s employ for less than a_ year 
will receive two weeks’ pay upon being 
inducted into the Army. 

@ Sears, Roebuck will give conscripts 
with six months to one year of Sears 
service one week’s pay. Employees with 
over one year’s service will receive addi- 
tional benefits, bringing the total gratu- 
ity to four to eight weeks’ pay, depend- 
ent on length of service. 

e Young & Rubicam will pay the con- 
scripted men (among 59 eligible em- 
ployees) one month’s severance pay and 
an additional one month’s wages after 
they have been in military service for 
six months. Group insurance will con- 
tinue in force at company expense. 

@ Owens-Coming Fiberglas Corp. em- 
ployees who are drafted or who volun- 
teer will receive two weeks’ advance pay 
(their normal vacation pay for 1941) 
and continuation of group insurance 
while in military service. 


In Auto-Parts Field 


Only one out of four auto-parts com 
panies on an average has adopted a defi 
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nite policy covering supplementary pay 
to employees inducted into military 
training, but sentiment among such 
employers is overwhelming against such 
ayments. The law provides only for 
reinstatement of the employee after his 
term of service, but many companies 
have announced bonuses, salary adjust- 
ments, continuation of group insurance, 
and other gratuities for employees who 
are drafted. 


Out of 206 auto-parts companies sur- | 


veyed by the Automotive Parts & Equip- 
ment Manufacturers, Inc., 149 have not 
yet adopted a company policy in respect 
to draftee-separation plans; but 120 
plants replied that conscripted workers 
would be completely separated from the 
payroll until their return. ‘Twenty 
others said that draftees would be 
treated as though they were on leave 
of absence. 

Sixteen companies will pay one 
month’s earnings to salaried employees 
or 44 weeks’ pay (at an average earned 
rate) to hourly employees. One will 
give two weeks’ pay plus 19% of vaca- 
tion allowance for each month worked 
between September, 194+) and July, 
1941. Two other plants will pay one or 
two weeks’ wages; another will pay up 
to 50% of the previous year’s earnings. 
One out of every three plants will pay 
the absentee’s share of group insurance. 
Five plants will provide heip to the con- 
scriptee or his family in _—— obli- 
gations such as time payments on house- 
hold goods, automobiles, or houses. 


Pension Programs 


Monsanto Chemical Co., 
American Maize-Products, and 
United Air Lines are launching 
employee retirement plans. 


Year’s end saw three firms in separate 
fields adopting employee pension plans, 
each of a different type. The companies 
are Monsanto Chemical of St. Louis, 
United Air Lines, and American Maize- 
Products. 

The Monsanto program provides 
benefits without employee contributions 
for workers receiving less than $250 a 
month. A 44% contribution is made 
on annual earnings above $3,900. 
© Retirement at 60 and 65—The plan 
enables women to retire at the age of 60, 
men at 65. To qualify for pensions at 
the retirement age, Monsanto employees 
must have 10 or more years in the com- 
pany’s service. 

Actuarial estimates indicate that 
Monsanto’s contribution plus federal 
Social Security benefits will add up to 
$11,000 for the average company pen- 
sioner. A novel provision increases the 
company’s cianiiiidlinn in case existing 
government old-age benefits are de- 
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Make the “Chips Test” 
and you'll specify 


BITE-RITE FILES 


IF you want to cut filing costs and speed up pro- 
duction in your plant, try this simple test. Take a 
few strokes with a Disston Bite-Rite File on a meta! 
specimen, and save the chips. Now repeat this 
operation, using an ordinary file. Compare the two 
sets of chips. 

Notice how the majority of the chips cut by the 
Disston Bite-Rite File are heavy, long and curling 
—like chips from a lathe tool. Contrast them with 
the larger percentage of the short, light, uneven 
fragments cut by the ordinary file. 

These chips show how you can make important 
savings. Disston Bite-Rite Files take off long, cur!l- 
ing chips—more metal at each stroke—so that fewer 
strokes are required. This faster filing saves your 
workmen minutes that add up to dollars of profit. 

And Disston Bite-Rite Files, with their staggered 
teeth and self-cleaning gullets, produce smoother: 
filed surfaces. Files last longer, too, because the 
teeth are designed to cut—not scrape. 


Ask your distributor to supply you with Disston 
Bite-Rite Files for the “Chips Test.’’ Convince 
yourself—as many others have—that you can get 
better, speedier production, lower costs and in- 
creased profits by using Bite-Rite Files. Henry 
Disston & Sons, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


FP 
‘e * 


THESE LONG, CURLING CHIPS cut by a UNEVEN FRAGMENTS removed 
Disston Bite-Rite File prove that more by an ordinary file indicate 
metal is taken off with each stroke. slower filing, and not as 
Hence, fewer strokes and faster filing. smooth a filed surface. 


pisstpn BT BE - RETR rues 


adio Answers the Cal 


of ‘lotal 


Wit characteristic speed, radio today is 
responding to the call of national defense. 
Enrolled to serve the public interest and 
fortify the Nation’s invisible life-lines of 
communication are: Research, Engineer- 
ing, Manufacturing, Broadcasting, Inter- 
national Circuits, Ship-and-Shore Stations. 
In 1919 the Radio Corporation of America 
was organized as an American-owned, 


WORLD-WIDE COMMUNICATIONS 


Vital to defense and commerce, RCA operates 24-hour 
direct communication service to 43 countries. This service 
avoids the censorship, errors, and delays which might 
occur at relay points. The Nation is protected against the 
loss of overseas communications through the cutting of 
submarine cables in war-time. Supplementing these globe- 
girdling channels, RCA operates a domestic radiotelegraph 
system that links 12 key cities in the United States. 


RCA CALLS THE ROLL OF ITS SERVICES TO THE NATION: 


Defense 


American-controlled radiocompany. RCA 


has established a world-wide communica- 
tions system, independent of all foreign 
interests, and has pioneered in the creation 
and development of a new art and a new 
industry. Today, each of its services is 
equipped and ready for action in the first 
line of America’s total defense on land, sea, 
and in the air. 


MARINE COMMUNICATIONS 


Life and property at sea are guarded by modern radio 
coastal stations and radio-equipped ships. Eighteen hun- 
dred American ships are equipped with RCA apparatus. 
The shore-lines of the United States are fringed with 
radio beacon transmitters to guide the fleet and shipping 
in American waters. American ships do not have to depend 
upon foreign-controlled means of communication to send 
messages home. 
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BROADCASTING 


RCA pioneered in establishing the first coast-to-coast 
network of broadcasting. The National Broadcasting 

ompany, formed in 1926, today serves an American 
adio audience through 50,000,000 receiving sets. NBC 
provides these listeners with serious and popular music, 
news and information, drama and education, public 
orums and religious services. Under the American sys- 
tem of broadcasting, the finest and most extensive variety 
of programs to be had anywhere in the world is free to 
he listening public. The richest man cannot buy what the 
poorest man gets free by radio. 

The broadcasting service of NBC is also maintained 
internationally, by short wave, and helps to strengthen 
good-will and cultural and economic relations between 
the Americas, and with other parts of the world. 

An informed public opinion, promoted by a free press 
and a free system of broadcasting, is an important national 
asset in total defense. 


MANUFACTURING 


The RCA Manufacturing Company operates five large 

f) plants, strategically located at Camden and Harrison, N. J., 
Indianapolis and Bloomington, Ind., and Hollywood, Calif. 
Within the year the company has invested millions of 
dollars in expansion to facilitate production and rapid 
filling of orders from the Army and Navy. Machinery is 
geared for national defense in addition to providing for 
normal requirements of the public. 


RESEARCH AND ENGINEERING 


Through science and research, the RCA Laboratories are 
enrolled in national defense. Research in electronics, wave 
propagation, television, facsimile, acoustics, optics, and 
in other fields has opened new services and extended the 
scope of existing services, both commercial and military. 

No longer must an aviator “just look to the ground” to 
find his way to a target or to his base. He may fly and land 
“blind” by radio. The electron microscope, a product of 


RCA Laboratories, is a new means to help protect the 
national welfare as it opens new horizons for bacteriologist, 
chemist, physicist and industrialist. In these and many 
other ways, peace-time radio research has built new 
bulwarks of defense for our Nation. 


INVENTIONS AND THEIR USE 


RCA licenses many manufacturers to use its inventions 
and patents. By making them widely available, RCA has 
helped to create an industry as well as an art. 

Through this licensing policy the radio industry has 
access to results of the research of RCA Laboratories. In 
this way, competition has been stimulated, and numerous 
sources of supply opened to the publicand the Government. 


TRAINING 


More than 1,100 students are enrolled in the completely 
equipped schools of the RCA Institutes, Inc., in New York 
and Chicago. From this enrollment and from graduates 
of the Institutes, the United States can enlist the services 
of trained men in all branches of radio, from ship operators 
to service men. Scientists and engineers associated with 
RCA present and publish hundreds of scientific papers 
each year as aids to others interested in radio. For those 
who follow technical developments of the art, RCA 
Review, a quarterly journal, prints the latest scientific 
reports on progress in radio. 


EMPLOYEES 


Labor relations between RCA and its employees are 
excellent. Employment in the RCA organization in 1940 
increased from 22,000 to 27,000 employees. Principal 
officers and many employees of RCA are members of the 
Army and Navy Reserves. 

For 21 years the pioneering efforts and services of 
RCA have safeguarded American preeminence in radio. 
RCA continues to serve the public interest and is 
fully prepared and ready to carry on in the first 
line of total defense! 


CORPORATION of AMERICA 


RADIO CITY : NEW YORK 


The Services of RCA: 


RCA MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC. RADIOMARINE CORPORATION OF AMERICA RCA LABORATORIES 
ATIONAL BROADCASTING COMPANY, INC. R. C. A. COMMUNICATIONS, INC. RCA INSTITUTES, INC. 
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provide for payment of all employee 
contributions plus 24% interest upon 
death or separation from the company, 
and for some optional flexibility in ma- 
turity dates. Like Monsanto’s, the 
American Maize-Products plan conjoins 


In Portland, too, the teamsters jo 
the str.kig unions in threatening a 
ondary boycott. Whether the th 
were more than talk remained t 
seen. In both cities, the unions | 


F nized Dy 
gaining 
mer was 
saying t 


filed National of the 


normal federal Social Security benefits. 


Teamster Threat 


Secondary boycott will be 
invoked in Oakland and Portland 
unless Ward strike is settled, 


Labor Relations Board 
charges alleging that the company te 
fused to bargain. Oakland union off 
cials will support their charges by 
claiming that their attorney, in the 
presence of two federal conciliators, 
queried the company last week on a 
written contract calling for a closed 
shop and containing wage and hou 
provisions, and that the company te- 
fused to consider it. 


jssuc: Wi 
e Other 
tial “sil 
were: ( 
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Machin 
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in Ingle 
Relatio! 
week O 


union spokesmen claim. A picketed retail outlet in Boise, tion; (7 
; Idaho, was reported operating. Los At 
The Montgomery Ward strike on being ¢ 
. the West Coast (BW —Dec.14’40,p46) Was: ” expecte 
STRIKE AT WARD’‘S moved into the new year with no Eyes on Windy Hawth 
: ; 2 quick settlement in sight. Despite bility t 
A.F.L. warehousemen, picketing the picket lines maintained by A.F.L. ware- Government wonders if tated 7 
Oakland, Calif., mail-order headquar- pots at company plants in Oak- f : f ing day 
ters of Montgomery Ward, wear signs land and Portland, and at several re- one man accounts for aircrait pac 
to indicate they are required to use tail stores in California, the mail house labor trouble in West, which West. 
Me iheten te aninit Gal Ga continued to operate the struck units ith s ot 
wees I : ; and business was reported nearer to contrasts with peace in East. om 

the giant warehouse. The picket line yormal. signed 
is part of a strike of warehousemen, @ Threat by Teamsters—Dave Beck’s Business, labor, and government lead rs 
clerks, and affiliated unions against  teamsters, who voted $1,000 to aid the ers mutually concerned with keeping aay 
Ward in California and Oregon and er war persed “_ ges in Soe labor banca hy ae Me _—- front ‘a Ne 
' , ' akland situation. Early this week an were this week keeping a weather cye ; 

less intensively in other western states. Oakland teamster official claimed to on southern California aviation plants, pany $ 
he Oakland and Portland mail-order jaye notified Ward officials that, un- where the fevers of the Vultee strike nr 
plants, and half a dozen or so retail less negotiations showed some signs of _ (BW —Nov.23’40,p56) looked danger wo n 
outlets in California, as well as one progress, the teamsters would “clamp ously contagious. Poin 
located in Boise, Idaho, were stil] ‘own tight” on all firms in the city Principal danger-spot appeared to be lish 63 
being picketed this week who were dealing with the company. the Ryan Aeronautical Co. in San nai 
: ; This ultimatum may have been in- Diego, where union-management _par- 4 : 

spired by the increasing evidences of leys were in progress. a a fort- 

unhampered Ward operations. West- night of conferences had proceeded s 

creased or eliminated for any reason. ern Pacific train pl who formerly adie. Wyndham Mesthnser, chief ene 
Likewise, should there be an increase had respected picket lines around the negotiator for C.1.0.’s United Automo- aa 
in government pensions, the company Qakland plant, began to move cars to bile Workers’ Union Aircraft Division e Be 
pension will be decreased accordingly. and from the spur track. was seriously predicting a “crisis in the meg 
e@ First for an Air Line—United Air ; Bell A 
Lines’ pension plan, besides being first - agreed 
for any air line, marks the first time a [Fp mcrea 
retirement income has been set up in- fk for P 
volving pilots or other flying personnel. Dec. « 
It provides for an employee contribution raises 
equal to 3% of annual earnings up to montl 
$3,000, plus 6% of annual earnings in negot 
excess of $3,000. Pilots, however, be- tures 
cause they will retire five years earlier Lik 
than other employees, contribute 44% barga 
and 9%. m ne 
Benefits will be paid on the basis of quiet 
1% of total earnings of $3,000 or less eU. 
each year plus 2% of earnings in excess eee 
of $3,000, multiplied by the number of Easte 
years employed. United’s program will while 
be underwritten by Connecticut Gen- mts 
eral Life Insurance Co. and the John Wi 
Hancock Mutual. Calif 
@ Dollar for Dollar—American Maize- M 
Products designed its pension scheme to me 
provide retirement incomes equivalent es 
to half regular pay. Employees match ©]0’s aircraft organizing campaign ark, N. J., became the first plane plant hes 
enaging ae re Routh, Che proceeds placidly. Last week the in the East to sign a contract with the mun: 
plan is insured by the Equitable Life : : a , 
Assurance Society. Its insurance features Brewster Aeronautical Corp. of New- United Auto Workers. serib 
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negotiations” before next week. Recog- 
F nized by the company as collective bar- 
ining agent for its employees, Morti- 
mer was talking about “trouble ahead,” 
saying that he looked for “‘a repetition 
of the Vultee strike at Ryan.” The 
jssuc: wages. 
e Other Plant Problems—Other poten- 
tial “situations” on the West Coast 
were: (1) Douglas in Santa Monica, 
where C.1.O. is competing with A.F.L.’s 


Machinists Union for members and | 


bargaining rights; (2) North American 
in Inglewood, where the National Labor 
Relations Board opened hearings last 
week on a C.1.O. petition for an elec- 


tion; (3) Harvill Aircraft Diecasting in | 


Los Angeles, where an NLRB 
being counted this week with the C.1.O. 
expected to win; and (4) Northrop in 
Hawthorne, where the company’s ina- 
bility to get aluminum products necessi- 
tated a four-hour reduction of the work- 
ing day effective this week. 

eHarmony in the East—Contrasting 
with the frontier-like rumblings in the 


poll is 


West, labor relations in the Eastern air- | 


craft sector were all harmony. U.A.W. 
signed two contracts last week with 
important producers, both outlawing 
strikes, both providing wage increases. 
The first, with Brewster Aeronautical 
in Newark, covers 6,000 of the com- 
pany’s present employees, will cover an 
additional 5,000 expected to be added 
to the payroll by fall of 1941. 

Pay hikes boost mimimum hiring 
rates from 50¢ to 55¢ an hour, estab- 
lish 62¢ as the base hourly wage for all 
employees with four months’ service, 
give a 6¢ an hour raise to workers in 


other categories. The agreement rules | 


out “sit-down, slow-down, stay-in, or 
sympathy strikes.” 

¢ Bell Contract Retroactive—U.A.W.’s 
second peace-pact of the week was with 
Bell Aircraft of Buffalo. There, a quickly 
agreed-on contract provided for a pay 
increase of 74%, averaging 5¢ an hour 
for production workers, retroactive to 
Dec. 21. Vacations with pay, automatic 
raises for new employees after four 
months, and the right to reopen wage 
negotiations at any time are other fea- 
tures of the agreement. 


Like the Brewster terms, U.A.W.’s | 
bargaining rights will extend to workers | 


in new plants and the contract puts the 
quietus on strikes. 

eU. S. Eyes Mortimer—Government 
observers, anxious to know why the 


Eastern aircraft labor front was calm | 


while storm clouds hovered in the West, 
were watching one stormy petrel— 
“Windy” Mortimer, U.A.W. chief for 
California. 

Mortimer is charged (by Attorney 
General Jackson and Representative 
Dies) with being a Communist. His col- 
leagues in Detroit deny knowledge that 
he is actually a member of the Com- 
munist Party. They admit that he sub- 
scribes to doctrines antithetical to the 
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Plant 
E\ pansion 


HAZARDS | 


Safety problems grow with increasing industrial activity. New 
employees must do hazardous work and even experienced 
workers are apt to become careless under pressure. Keep 


production rolling. 


Protect yourself and your men by supplying comfortable, 
dependable safety equipment. Insist on WILLSON Industrial 


Goggles. 


Style WV20 is one of more than 300 
different styles of WILLSON Goggles 
for industrial protection. 


Their flat Super-Tough lenses are uniformly 


toughened for protection . . . accu- 
rately ground to assure undistorted 
vision. 

Let WILLSON Safety Service help 
youwith youreye protective and res- 
piratory problems. No obligation. 
Write for complete information. 


GOGGLES - RESPIRATORS 
HELMETS» GAS MASKS 
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"Business Week has 


in my business. Spe- 
cifically, it has guided 
me in buying to ad- 
vantage . . . kept 
me from buying at 
the market top.” 
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READY 


FOR EXTRAORDINARY 
ig INDUSTRIAL 
=5 ACTIVITY ; 


With its limitless raw materials 
WEST VIRGINIA can readily 
meet the increased demands of 
Industry, both within and without 
Endowed with advan- 
tages that make it practically self- 
sufficient, WEST VIRGINIA is the 
logical site for Industries seeking 
new locations. For 1941's ex- 
traordinary demands, WEST VIR- 
GINIA offers: 


its borders. 


Natural Resources: Superior Bitumi- 
Natural Gas, 
Limestone, Glass Sands, Salt Brines, 
Clays, Timber. 


nous Coal, Petroleum, 


Labor: Ninety per cent native born, 
loyal, intelligent. WEST VIRGINIA'S 
labor record in past decade and a 
half has been exemplary. 


Transportation: All forms available— 


rail, water, motor freight, bus and 


air. 

‘ocation: Extremely strategic, with 
half the Nation's population and a 
majority of its principal markets and 
manufacturing centers within a few 
hours travel. 


Climate: Moderate, with a year 
‘round average of 53.2 F. Extremes 
of either heat or cold practically 
unknown. 


For more detailed in- 
formation on WEST 
VIRGINIA'S industrial 
advantages write: In- 
dustrial Development 
Committee, Dept. BWI, 
Capitol Building, 
Charleston, W. Va. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Publicity Commission 
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| FORD TROUBLE 


Ace trouble-shooter for the Depart- 
James F. Dewey 
(left) went to Detroit last week. His 
assignment: To prevent trouble at the 
Ford Motor Co. He did most of his 
talking with Michael F. Widman, Jr. 


(right), director of C.I.O.’s drive to 
organize Ford; it was about a union 
charge that the company was firing 
workers for wearing union buttons— 
which the company denied. He got 
that settled, but there’s more coming 
C.I.0.’s New Year’s resolution is to 
unionize Ford in 1941, 


“all possible aid for Britain” philosophy 


| which motivates the armament building 


program. 
@ Leftover Left-Winger—Mortimer has 
a “lame duck” appointment. He is one 
of the few remaiming holdovers from 
an earlier régime in the Auto Workers 
Union. He played a prominent rdle in 
the extreme left-wing group which un- 
seated U.A.W.’s first president, Homer 
Martin. When a new crop of leaders 
supplanted the Martinites, they were 
beholden to Mortimer and his associ- 
ates for forcing an issue which allowed 
them to.rise to leadership. 
@ The Politics of Unionism—Patronage 
works in labor unions as it works any- 
where else. The leftists, though they 
were a distinct minority, had helped 
R. J. Thomas and the present U.A.W. 
officers to take office. It was felt that 
they were entitled to something. At 
that time (1938), aircraft was com- 
paratively unimportant, Southern Cali- 
fornia was considered a place where 
Mortimer could do no harm. 

So, because they felt they owed him 
a job and because they didn’t want him 
stirring up intrigues against them in 
Detroit, U.A.W.’s executive board sent 
Mortimer to California to “waste away” 
in aircraft until, when the leftist group’s 
influence was undermined, they could 
dispense with him altogether. 
@ Hillman Urges Ouster—Now that 
1938’s “insignificant” industry has been 
catapulted into the No. 2 position on 
U.A.W.’s organizing program, right be- 
hind the Ford Motor Co., U.A.W. 
officers feel Mortimer as a thorn in their 


side. It is known that Defense Com. 
missioner Sidney Hillman has _ urge 
U.A.W. President Thomas to get rid of 
him, pointing out that he would not 
only be a source of embarrassment ti 
the C.1.O. but that he was in a strategic 
position to hurt the defense program. 
Thomas is believed to agree with 
Hillman, but he pleads for time. 
@ Why U.A.W. Hesitates—The Thomas 
reason for not booting Mortimer out 
now is that “Windy” has entrenched 
himself among the rank and file mem 
bers. For U.A.W. to be. precipitate 
about removing Mortimer now would 
be to invite intra-mural factional dis 
putes that might play as much _ hob 
with industrial relations in the aircraft 
industry as “the affair Homer Martin” 
did in autos. 


Pot for Dress Ads 


Garment manufacturers 
slated to raise $1,000,000 of 
$1,500,000 fund for campaign 
proposed by I.L.G.W.U. 


When New York City’s hydra-headed 
garment industry appointed a commit- 
tee a couple of weeks ago to investigate 
possibilities of an industry-wide coopet- 
ative advertising and publicity cam- 
paign, it looked like the spadework un- 
der a landmark in industry-trade union 
relations. A union, the Dress Joint 
Board of the International Ladies’ Gar- 
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initiative in showing an industry how to 
make more money (BW —Dec.21°40, 


6 

4 the end of last week the landmark 
had a firm foundation. Representatives 
of the three manufacturers’ associations, 
meeting with Julius Hochman of the 
Dress Joint Board, agreed to go back to 
their membership with a concrete pro- 
posal for a $1,500,000 campaign. 

e Per Dress Assessment—Manufacturers 
are slated to supply $1,000,000—to be 
raised on a per dress basis, according to 
the volume of the manufacturer and the 


that retailers, some of whom have de- 
cared their willingness to cooperate, 
textile firms, accessory producers, and 
real estate and banking interests con- 
cerned with the trade will kick in the 
remaining $500,000. 


ball rolling, I.L.G.W.U.’s president, 
David Dubinsky, pledged $100,000 from 
the union’s treasury to the fund. The 


use of the union label on dress tags and 
in promotion pieces. 

The trade hopes to see the campaign 
under way by early summer, starting 
with a glamorous presentation of fall 
styles smacking of all the hoopla and 
pink champagne that formerly accom- 


ment Workers’ Union, had taken the | 


yalue of the garment. Expectation is | 


¢ Union Pledges $100,000—To start the | 


contribution is contingent, however, on | 


panied the Paris openings. No agency | 


has been named but it’s almost certain 
that the account will go to J. Walter 
Thompson, which did the preliminary 
survey for the union, as soon as the plan 
is formally accepted—probably about a 
week from now. 


Sundae Schools 


Not yet emancipated from 
thermometer, ice-cream industry 
trains retailers in dishing up 
new resistance-breakers. 


Chances are you had plum pudding 
or mince pie to top off your Christmas 
dinner, with a repeat performance on 
New Year’s. If you did, you’re one of 
the reasons why Christmas—which puts 
an extra jingle in the pockets of most 
U.S. business men, and particularly in 
those of members of the food trade—is 
just so much skimmed milk to the ice- 
cream industry. 

Ice-cream men aren’t complaining, 
however. They’ve become pretty well 
resigned to the fact that ice-cream sales 
—determined in the long pull by gen- 
eral business conditions—are closely cor- 
related to degrees Fahrenheit. The In- 
ternational Association of Ice Cream 
Manufacturers (representing the U.S., 
all its possessions, and Canada) even 
publishes a “Condensed Climatological 
Summary of Temperatures” alongside 
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DEPENDABLE 


Continental Motors on the job 


Serer Red Seal Motors 
and industrial progress are 
so closely linked in the many 
jobs America has to do that 
Continental’s leadership has be- 
come a recognized responsibility. 
That Continental acknowledges 


this responsibility is evidenced 
by the coordinated effort of thou- 
sands of determined Continental 
workers to confirm the position 
of leadership and dependability 
Red Seal Motors hive so well 
earned. 
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FOR BUSINESS CONTACTS IN 
WASHINGTON,D.C 


MOST CONVENIENT 


WILLARD HOTEL 


Large Manufacturer in Market 
to Make New Product 


One of America’s largest and foremost manu- 
facturers would be interested in making 
some small item to retail at a popular price 
—something to sell in great quantities. To 
be marketed through general stores, chain 
stores, hardware stores, garages, etc. Can 
be a novelty or something practical. You 
will be dealing with a very reputable com- 
pany, so you need nbt hesitate stating full 
and complete information. References—any 
ank. 
BO-299, Business Week 
5620 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Il. 


BUELL ENGINEERING CO., INC: 
60 Wall Tower, New York 


Nation-wide service through offices of either 
Buell Engineering Co. or B. F. Sturtevant Co. 


_ have dust collection equipment... is it 


its monthly, state-by-state sales index. 
@ Progress, However—Over a period of 
years, the industry has made some prog- 
ress in flattening the seasonal curve; 
sales in November and December have 
increased substantially. But close to 
45% of annual ice-cream production is 
still concentrated in three months— 


| about 16% in July and 14% each in 
| June and August. 


Right now, the industry is taking 
advantage of its slackest month, Janu- 
ary (which accounts for something 
under 4% of annual production) to 
start readying itself for next spring’s 
sales push. Preparation takes the form 
of a stiff merchandising course con- 
ducted in a series of 21 two-day regional 
meetings (the trade refers to them, with 
pardonable facetiousness, as “Sundae 


d dust can bottleneck vital 

in ways sometimes unsus- | 

Dugh reduced efficiency, ex- | 

bts, lowered workers’ siauale. | 
“Sure that dust control may not 

ne of your problems? If you already 


ern, really efficient? 


ou can find out by consulting the | 
Buell Dust Technician in or near your 
city. The B.D.T. is an expert on dust in 
its relation to industry. On his recom- 
mendation many firms are now success- 
fully using Buell Dust Collectors to help 
keep production going “full speed ahead” 
and to keep down costs. Only Buell Dust | 
Collectors employ the highly efficient 
and economical van Tongeren System. 


Write for “Dust in Industry” — 
an interesting and informative 
24-page book, sent on request 


A few of America’s great businesses now 
using Buell for efficient dust control 


Congoleum-Nairn, Inc. Ford Motor Co. 
Detroit Edison Co. Dow Chemical Co. 
International Paper Co. 

Lone Star Cement Corp. 
Nestle's Milk Products, Inc. 
Jacob Ruppert Brewery 


DUST COLLECTORS 
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Schools”) for manufacturers and _ctaj). 
ers, some 5,500 of whom generally tun 
up. This year’s course will get unde 

way in a couple of weeks with a meeti 
on January 14-15 at Pinehurst, N.C 
and will wind up in Jacksonville, Fla. 
around the middle of May. Way tops 
are scattered from Minneapolis to Ft 
Worth and Boston to Los Angeles 
@ Ice Cream “Dynamo”—George 
Hennerich, merchandising director of 
the Ice Cream Merchandising |nsti. 
tute (affiliate of the association) is the 
originator and spark plug of these meet. 
ings. Associates consider him “the 
human dynamo of ice cream merchan.- 
dising.” Mr. Hennerich (who slings a 
mean banana split), besides presenting 
industry representatives with the nev. 
est and hottest ideas in ice cream met- 
chandising, comes down hard on such 
points as sanitation and sloppy Service 

Wisely, he and his associates realize 
that the industry’s biggest problems lie 
in details like chipped glassware, stingy 
scoops, and sloppily-dressed fountain 
clerks. Illustrative of Mr. Hennerich’s 
approach is the importance he attaches 
to the correct position of the banana 
in a banana split. This should be such 
as to enable the customer to see the cut 
side (with seeds exposed) through the 
glass dish—thus arousing his appetite. 
@ Soda Fountain Lab—The grist for 
these regional meetings comes from the 
Institute’s laboratory in Washington, 
D. C. The “laboratory” is the last word 
in soda fountains, chromium and enam- 
el-trimmed, completely and beautifully 
equipped. Out of it come such items as 
the new, specially-designed banana split 
dish, the “ice cream bowl’ (it holds, 
without spilling, four varieties of ice 
cream or sherbet topped with whipped 
cream and a maraschino cherry), the 
synthetic sponge for cleaning scoops 
automatically between servings. Here 
Mr. Hennerich’s assistants methodi- 
cally concoct between 150 and 200 
new tasteteasers annually. On the wall 
hangs an oil painting, valued at $155, 
of the Institute’s greatest success, the 
“Dad’s Day” sundac--vanilla ice cream 
glorified with raspberries, blackberries, 
peaches, and cherries, and crowned with 
the inevitable whipped cream. 
e “Sundaes” Bisected—To help the be- 
wildered soda jerker who may be con- 
fused by some of its fancier concoctions, 
the Institute sends out diagrams with 
the more complicated recipes. These 
show exposed cross-sections of sundaes, 
sodas, parfaits, and such. For illustra- 
tion, the Four Tower Sundae begins at 
the bottom with 4 oz. Burgundy cher- 
ries. On these are imposed, successively, 
a No. 24 dipper of vanilla ice cream, 4 
oz. chocolate sauce, No. 20 dipper of 
chocolate ice cream, the quarters of a 
whole banana, 4 oz. of marshmallow 
cream, ground nuts, whipped cream 
and, finally, a cherry. 

Actually, any problems which may 
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grisc to bother the ice cream men at 


their winter and spring get-togethers | 


gre likely to be pretty minor. Except for 
a few slips during bad depression years, 
ream consumption has been stead- 
jy on the increase for the past 150 
years. The U. S. Agricultural Marketing 
Service estimates the total U.S. ice 
cream production in 1939 at 303,205, 
000 gal. (this does not include 13,764, 
000 gal. of sherbets). On the basis of 
reports from its members, the Associa 
tion figures that ice-cream sales for 1940 
were running 2.27% over 1939 for the 
first eight months. This puts 1940 
ahead of the industry’s star year 1937. 
e Capital City Leads—Currently, per 
capita production of ice cream is run- 
ning close to nine quarts annually. Re- 
ionally, the figure varies for a low 
of less than four quarts in Alabama, 
Georgia, and South Carolina, to a high 
of almost 23 quarts in Washington, 
D.C. 

Ice cream men realize that there’s a 
big block of the population, in the 
lower income brackets, which regards 
ice cream as a luxury. Mr. Hennerich 
likes to put the fear of God into audi- 
ences at his merchandising meetings by 
bringing a bunch of kids from the local 
orphan asylum and giving them thei 
first taste of a chocolate sundae under 
the eyes of horrified salesmen. 

@ Stress Health Value—To combat this 
problem, the Institute gets out a lot of 
releases stressing the health value of ice 


ice- 


George W. Hennerich, managing di- 

rector of the Ice Cream Merchandis- | 
ing Institute, Inc., demonstrates his | 
right to the title of “Human Dynamo | 


of the Ice Cream Industry.” 
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PREPAREDNESS FOR 1941 DEMANDS 
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For over 95 years, RB&W_ has met the demands of 
industry—during other armament periods and manufac- 
turing peaks where quality and service were essential 
to national emergency. 


Since 1845, RB&W has answered each call through 
added plant facilities and increased production—yet ever 
kept in mind those fair policies and co-operative trade 
relations due to old customers, as well as new, and con- 
tinued to build good will while meeting increased demands. 


In 1941, RB& W is again prepared. New buildings and 
additional equipment have been added, and are still being 
added, to three large and strategically located plants. 
Immense supplies of raw materials have been acquired, and 
reserves of large, well assorted stocks of finished products 
are being maintained. 


Thus, as usual, RB & W is in an enviable position to help 
those needing stable facilities for EMPIRE Bolts, Nuts, 
Rivets, and other Threaded Industrial Fastenings. 
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BOSTON — Although Connecticut 
heavy-industry towns continue to lead 
New England in retail sales gains over 
last year, other parts of the district, de- 
pendent on consumer-goods industries, 
are showing up quite as well in current 
month-to-month sales gains. The expla- 
nation (BW —Nov.30'40,p30) is that 
metal and machinery operations have 
reached capacity, while consumer-goods 
and shipbuilding schedules are increasing. 

Cotton-textile production in the New 


61,345 sq. mi pop. 8,004,563 


ST. LOUIS—Business expansion is 
spreading into the smaller communities 
of this Reserve district. A branch factory 
of the Atlas Tack Co. is to be built at 
Henderson, Ky., and new shoe plants are 
going up at Dyer, Tenn., and Poplar 
Bluff, Mo. A shirt factory at Blytheville, 
Ark., and a barites flotation plant at 
Magnet Cove, Ark., are increasing opera- 
tions. Construction of new dams on the 
White River in the southern Missouri 
and northern Arkansas Ozark area will 
lift local purchasing power. 

Meanwhile, larger-sized defense proj- 
ects continue to flow into this district. A 
$14,000,000 ammunition loading plant 
is to be located at Milan, Tenn., and 
the report of a naval ordnance mill at 
Louisville (BW —Nov.30'40,p30) has 
been confirmed; the plant will employ 
1,000 when completed. Also, some time 
in 1941 a powder plant will be built in 
the southern Illinois area. 

Large defense orders and general heavy 


DALLAS—Agriculturally, this is the 
season of the year when farmers’ eyes 
turn from last year’s crop returns to this 
year’s prospects. And the 1941 outlook 
is good, because December rainfall was 
again above normal, following the ample 
rains of November (BW —Nov.30'40 
p30). An unusual fund of subsoil mois- 
ture has been put into the ground, con- 
stituting a safeguard against drought 
later in the growing season. 

However, the heavy rains have inter- 


une? 
NY 
tee 


386,116 sq. mi. 


The Regional Market Outlook 


Bedford-Fall River area, particularly, has 
— sharply in recent weeks, while 
shoe and woolen manufacture has also 
been rising better than seasonally. The 
Portland-Bath area in Maine, already the 
recipient of large naval ship awards, is 
to be the site of one of the new ship- 
yards in which the Todd Shipbuilding 
Co. will build ships for Britain. 
Industrial payrolls are at the highest 
levels of the past decade, with the best 
gains in heavy-goods lines. Because 
hourly earnings of metal and machinery 
workers are higher than employees of 
other manufacturing industries, Connec- 
ticut’s retail-sales leadership has been 
most marked in semi-luxury trade, like 
automobiles, furniture, and packaged 
liquor. As earnings grow in the coming 
months, purchases of lower-income tex- 
tile and shoe workers are likely to ex- 
pand into those commodities, but prob- 


_ ably the tendency will be to concentrate 


on lower-priced necessities. 


goods activity are lifting business in the 
northern half of this Reserve district. 
But, too, the important consumer-goods 
industries in this section are picking up. 
Operations of shoe firms at last are bet- 
ter than a year ago. And with agriculture 
in southern Illinois and Indiana and 
northern Missouri largely dependent on 
livestock and dairy products, rising prices 
for butterfat, beef, cattle, and hogs im- 
ply improved farm income and rural 
trade there. 


1. 


} 
pop. 10,169,416 


at 
194,810 sq. mi. 


fered with picking and marketing of 
citrus fruits and winter vegetables in the 
lower Rio Grande Valley. This, added 
to a frost which damaged vegetables in 
November, and to the carry-over effects 
of last winter’s severe freeze, will keep 
the Valley’s income down to or below 
the total for the 1939-1940 season. 

Shipments of cattle, calves, hogs, and 
sheep have increased materially in the 
last quarter, and with prices higher, live- 
stock income is now running well above 
a year ago. Breeding operations have in- 
creased, promising larger numbers for 
marketing later. 

Seasonally, with much agricultural 
labor released from cotton picking, de- 
fense activities are doubly important at 
this time. Small orders to firms in the 
populous central Texas farming country 
serve to sustain employment and payrolls. 
In contrast, larger projects like shipbuild- 
ing at Orange and chemicals at Freeport 
have created boom conditions. 
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cream and its low cost, proportio: 1] t, 
the nourishment it offers. The i idy. 
try has hopes that ice cream will gaip 
wider acceptance as a nourishing foo, 
now that it has served as an entcrinp 
wedge in putting government ‘ood 


| stamps in drug stores. 


Probably the thing that helped noy 


| to pive ice cream its status as a nat:ona| 


dish was the cone. The industiy \ 
pretty well agreed that the first ice 
cream cone turned up at the St. | ouis 
Exposition in 1904. At any rate, by the 
early 1900s ice cream had achieved ; 
portability which placed it in competi. 
tion with the all day sucker and the 
nickel candy bar. 

@ Flood of Novelties—The cone reall 
was the first of what the trade term; 
“specialties” though it is now considered 
a standard item. The flood of special. 
ties began rolling with the first Eskimo 
Pie, introduced just after the last war, 
Now it includes an uncounted number 
of such items as the Popsickle, the Good 


| Humor bar, and the Dixie Cup. Major. 


ity of these specialties are marketed 
through such outfits as the Joe Lowe 
Corp. in New York City, which produce 


| no ice cream themselves and sell their 
| ideas to the trade along with accessories 


On the question of specialties the 


| industry is split wide open. Half the 


manufacturers claim that they are eat- 
ing the heart out of the big bulk busi- 
ness, backbone of the trade. The other 
half claims they are the industry’s only 
salvation. ; 
@ Specialties Increase—Whether the in- 
dustry likes it or not, however, the 
specialty business has grown by leaps 
and bounds. In 1925, 88.23% of all 
production was bulk; 11.77% was brick. 
Ten years later, novelties claimed 
20.32% of the market (not counting 
cups with 4.12%); packaged (including 
brick), 17%; bulk was down to 58.5%. 

The public taste has changed less in 
flavors than in packaging. In 1925, 
vanilla accounted for 55.48% of all ice 
cream sales. In 1938, it still drained off 
over 50%. Vanilla is followed by choco- 
late, which takes up over 16% of the 
market, and strawberry, which takes 
around 8%. Other flavors accounting 
for more than 1% of total sales are 
butter pecan, —_ maplenut, cherry. 
@ Druggists Ahead in Market—Biggest 
outlet for the ice-cream manufacturer is 
the corner drug store. These are now re- 
sponsible for nearly 30% of all retail 
sales—almost twice the business they got 
in 1925. Confectioners and restaurants 
drain off about 14% apiece; grocery 
stores take about 11%. Hotels, which 
sold 7.99% of all ice cream in 1925, 
now sell only 1.66%. Wayside stands, 
which accounted for better than 10% of 
retail ice-cream sales in 1925, now get 
only a little better than 3%. 

About 4% of all ice cream is sold on 
wheels. Cigar stores have managed to 
hold on to a steady 3% of the trade. 
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Small Firms Aided 


First government research 
station for small business to be 
in strong anti-chain city. Others 
are planned. 


[he Department of Commerce, with 
the cooperation of the University of 
Minnesota, has taken “the initial step in 
a larger program designed to strengthen 
its service to business, and particularly 
to small business.”” What has happened 
is the opening of a business research sta- 
tion under the direction of Dr. Will F. 
Eissick of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. 

e Follows Older Plan—Chances are that 
the “small” in front of “business” should 
be heavily underlined. A year and a 
half ago, Harry Hopkins got behind a 
bill—now “indefinitely” held up in com- 
mittee—to set aside $1,000,000 (to be 
gradually increased to $5,000,000) to es 
tablish research stations in state univer 
sities to probe the problems of the smal! 
business man (BW —Apr.8’40,p7). The 
project was first conceived and promoted 
by the Freedom of Opportunity Legion, 
organization of independent retailers 
formed to support Rep. Wright Pat- 


| 


man’s “death sentence” chain store tax. | 
It was generally assumed that research | 


“to aid small business,” as described in 
the bill, meant principally scrutiny of 
activities ascribed to chains by the 
F.O.L.—control of markets, price dom- 
ination, and the like. The Minnesota 


experiment obviously is a less ambitious | 


outgrowth of this plan. Its modest costs 


will come out of $75,000 allotted the | 


department for the purpose of strength- | 


ening its district offices. 
¢ Minneapolis Selected—Site for the de- 
partment’s first research program “‘to aid 


small business,” is the home town of | 


many stalwart defenders of the inde- 
pendent retailers. 

Present plan is to operate this first 
setup to help business in the same way 
that joint government and university re- 
search has aided such fields as agricul- 
ture along the lines of an agricultural 
experiment station. 


The station will | 


serve the whole Ninth Federal Reserve | 


District. Its success will spur plans to | 


establish six or seven more research bu 
reaus in other universities, which prob- 
ably will call for a revival of the bill 
now buried in Congress. 


No decision has been made yet as to | 
specific lines of inquiry to be under- | 


taken, but suggestions are to be made 
by a three-cornered advisory council, in 
which business has representation along 
with the commerce department and the 
university. Probably local problems, 
which at the same time have national 
significance, will be selected at a meet- 
ing to be held in January. 
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Whiting crane With special grapple for lifting four barrels of white lead 


Chemical Plants get 
LOWER HANDLING COSTS 


with this Quiet-Running Crane 


To handle chemicals economically, an 
overhead traveling crane must be fast, 
smooth operating, and unfailingly reliable. 

Whiting cranes have all these qualities. 
They start quickly, transport loads 
smoothly, and spot them accurately. In- 
stead of sleeve bearings, they have 
anti-friction roller bearings. Instead 
of spur gears, they have smooth-run- 
ning, herringbone gears. Tapered- 
tread drive wheels keep the bridge 
rolling smoothly. Precision machining 


assures crane movement without binding 

For low-cost handling, you can depend 
upon Whiting cranes. Capacities from 
1 to 400 tons. Also electric hoists from 
iQ to 7144 tons. Whiting Corporation, 
15661 Lathrop Ave., Harvey, Ill. Io 
Canada: Whiting Corp. (Canada), 
Ltd., Toronto. Builders of quality 
cranes for over fifty years. 


Send for 16-Page Booklet —“How 


> towrite atraveling crane specification.” 


it pays to get a quotation on 


OVEKHEAD 


TRAVELING CRANES 


THE LONG-LIFE, HERRINGBONE-GEARED, ROLLER-BEARING CRANES 
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CALLING ALL “HAMS” 


Expanding the activities of the Army 
amateur radio system, which would 
be utilized in an emergency, the War 


Department's radio station, WAR, 
now uses a 4,025 kilocycle frequency 
from 7 to 8 p.m., E.S.T., four eve- 
nings a week, in order to communi- 
cate with amateur radio operators. 


D. of J. Calls Tune 


Big radio music battle now 


becomes a trust case, with both 


sides accused. Early truce may 
be up to ASCAP. 


For two years, the radio broadcasters 
and the American Society of Com- 
posers, Authors,.and Publishers have 
been calling each other names with in- 
creasing violence, working themselves 
up to fighting pitch for the time when 
their contracts would expire with the 
year 1940. When the deadline passed 
this week, each side professed confi- 
dence in ultimate victory. 

Broadcasters seemed convinced that 

they could get along without ASCAP 
music for a longer time than the society 
could get along without royalty pay- 
ments from radio. And ASCAP seemed 
sure that complaints from listeners and 
advertisers would soon force the broad- 
casters to come to terms. 
e Enter: the D. of J.—Despite the 
breast thumping on both sides, some 
observers were saying this week that they 
doubted that the deadlock would con- 
tinue unti] one side or the other caved 
from exhaustion. More likely, they said, 
was a truce within a month or so. The 
thing that they thought would bring it 
about was the entry of the Department 
of Justice into the music situation. 

For a, month (BW —Dec.21’40,p8), 
there have been rumors that the gov- 
ernment’s 1934 antitrust investigation 
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of ASCAP, recently revived, was finally 
heading for a consent decree. And, hear- 
ing that ASCAP was balking at the 
terms of the decree, radio men have 
been more or less secretly hoping that 
the government would bring suit against 
the society. So it must have been with 
mingled feelings that broadcasters 
opened their papers last Thursday to 
find that Assistant Attorney General 
Thurman Arnold was bringing criminal 
action under the Sherman Antitrust Act 
against both sides-ASCAP, National 
Broadcasting Company, Columbia 
Broadcasting System, and Broadcast 
Music, Inc., the music publishing house 
that the broadcasters set up as a rival 
to the society. 

e Eight Charges Listed—The prosecu- 
tion, to be entered in U. S. District 
Court in Milwaukee, is based on the 
following eight charges: illegal pooling 
of copyrights to monopolize supply; 
discrimination against “outside” com- 
posers; discrimination against users of 
music; withholding music from publica- 
tion to exact fees not permitted by the 
copyright laws; illegal price fixing; re- 
straining composers in their right to 
bargain for the sale of their own music; 
requiring users of music to pay for 
tunes on programs in which no music 
is played; mutual boycotts by ASCAP 
and the broadcasters in an attempt by 
each to obtain control over the sources 
of music. 

e “Fighting Fire with Fire”—Despite 
the fact that the chains are named as 
defendants along with ASCAP. most of 
the government’s charges are the very 
ones that broadcasters have been huri- 


ing at the society in the last two © car. 
Station owners say that if they 
adopted similar practices through 
child, Broadcast Music, they have 

so because of the necessity of fig 

fire with fire. 

Hence, there are hints that the | 
casters would not be sorry if the 
ernment won a complete victory. 
set up Broadcast Music as a bargainir 
tool, and if the tool were dulled in 
ping ASCAP’s wings, it would still 
accomplished its purpose. 

@ For Music Not Played—Perhap 
most significant of the charges, s 

as the price war is concerned, is th« 
against charging for music on 
musical programs. Under the contracts 
which just expired, broadcasters paid 
ASCAP a flat 5% of receipts from all 
sponsored programs, regardless of their 
character. ASCAP has been collect ing 
more than $4,000,000 a year from 
radio in this way, and last spring pro- 
posed new blanket contracts which 
would yield twice as much, with most 
of the increase to be paid by the chains. 
In rejecting such terms, the broadcasters 
have been insisting on per-use contracts, 
through which they believe they can 
reduce their total payments. 

@ The Truce Prospects—Most observers 
think that the chances of a quick truce 
lie in ASCAP’s estimate of the strength 
of the government’s charges. If the so- 
ciety believes that it can blunt all of the 
charges, it will be no more ready to 
knuckle under than before. On _ the 
other hand, if the government can win 
most of its points, it might be better 
for the society to come to terms with 
broadcasters now. 

ASCAP’s view of the situation may be 

affected by the fact that last week it 
had a taste of being branded by a court 
as an illegal combination in restraint 
of trade. That came when a Federal 
Court in Tacoma, Washington, refused 
ASCAP’s plea that a Washington law 
requiring a per-piece price on music be 
declared unconstitutional. 
@A Face-Saving Out—The fact that 
both ASCAP and the broadcasters are 
named as defendants in the govern- 
ment’s antitrust suit provides a face- 
saving out for them to get together to 
resume negotiations. And that’s one 
thing that has never been settled— 
whose fault it is that there have been 
no negotiations since the broadcasters 
rejected the one. and only contract 
ASCAP has submitted. ASCAP says 
that it has been willing to negotiate 
right along but that the broadcasters 
won’t. The latter say that it’s up to 
ASCAP to submit new proposals, 
which it hasn’t. 


SHEARED INSTITUTE 


The expensive Distilled Spirits Insti- 
tute is now cut down to the proportions 
of a trade association. Directors who 
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met in New York last week sheared 
long lines long contemplated (BW— 
Sept.7 40,p44). No longer will the In- 
stitute “undertake to deal with contro- 
yersial issues which arise from commer- 
cial competition,” the directors ruled. 
Thus, after a year of dissension that 
nearly wrecked the organization, the 
Sturges plan to regulate trade practices 
followed its author into retirement. 
(The proposal involved a three-way con- 
tract binding the individual companies, 
the Institute, and Dr. Sturges, and 
would have given him dictatorial powers 
in correcting illicit sales practices.) 

e Committees Will Govern—In place 
of a high-salaried executive director, the 
Institute is to be run by industry com- 
mittees and to “concern itself exclu- 
sively with the relations of its members 
to the American public and with vari- 
ous state and federal officials.” 

With the industry's ablest executives 
agreeing to contribute time and talent, 
Institute activities in legal matters, pub- 
lic relations, technical problems, con- 
trol laws, finances, and membership are 
expected to ~ in spite of the re- 
duced paid staff. 
eGroup Headed by Walton—Herald- 
ing the expansion is the creation of a 
public relations committee headed by 
Hiram Walker’s president, Howard 
Walton. Public relations efforts of the 
Institute have lain dormant since the 
death of executive director W. Forbes 
Morgan in 1937, before he could launch 
his million-dollar good-will program for 
the distillers. Main duty of the new 
membership committee will be to bring 
Schenley back into the fold. 


WORLD’S LARGEST 


Because it carries no advertising, 
Reader’s Digest is under no compulsion 
to report its circulation. And for years, 
while the trade guessed, Digest editors 
discreetly refrained from boasting. Sup- 
position was that they were anxious to 
play down their phenomenal success, to 
keep on good terms with other maga- 
zines which supply the Digest with ma- 
terial. 

But this week the Digest announced 
what has long been suspected—that it 
has the largest magazine circulation in 
the world. The paid monthly figure is 
4,100,000 for January, which includes 
the British Empire edition, printed in 
London (180,000 copies), and the new 
Spanish-language edition, “Selecciones 
del Reader’s Digest,” distributed 


throughout Latin America (225,000 | 


copies). 
Advertising men, who have long 


looked covetously at the Digest, would | 


like to think that the announcement 
means that the Digest is thinking of 
opening its doors to advertising. But 
there is no such thought. If the an- 
nouncement has any significance, it’s 


nothing more than that Digest editors | 
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FASTER WORK AT BIG SAVINGS 


Because you eliminate half the number of plates set, half the number of 
impressions, half the number of collating operations, you can handle the 
duplication of specifications, price lists, catalogs, forms, etc., on your 
Multilith or Multigraph duplicator in 1/10 the time at 1/4 the cost! For 
all photographic or direct-to-plate work, Vari-Typer's changeable type 
plates and even, electric impression, speedily produce handsomer copy 
that runs longer, without filling-in. On multiple page jobs you save on 
paper, running time, supplies and postage because Vari-Typer produces 
compact type pages that look like printing and take less space. Time, 
today, is worth really big money. Vari-Typer saves important time on 
every duplicating job: it “sets” copy faster, and by condensing type 


arrangements cuts running and collating time. Investigate! 


EXECUTIVES: this portfolio is packed with ideas. You 
i can have one, free of charge or obligation. It’s a pain- 
Se \ less way to increase profits. Send the coupon ---now.... 


Text type set 
on Vari=-Typer 


Cut this coupon to cut your costs 


‘ a i 


RALPH C. COXHEAD CORP. 


Vari-Typer Building 333 Sixth Averwe New York, N. Y. 


Please send your portfolio, “How You Can Profit by Using 
Vari-.yper”. Also special Multilith data and semples. 
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now feel that their story sources are so 
secure that there’s no fear of offending 
other publishers. In recent years, the 
Digest has been following a policy of 
having more and more stories written 
to its own order, though often as not 
such stories are given to other maga- 
zines to be fare, before the Digest 
picks them up. 


CONSUMER NEWS LETTER 


Anticipating the effect on the con- 
sumer’s purse of the short rations and 
high prices of a wartime economy, Con- 
sumers Union, largest of the product- 
rating consumer groups, has indicated 
its intention to fight for more butter as 
well as more guns. 

This month C. U. will bring out 
the first issue of a four-page weekly 
“consumer news letter,” so far un- 
named. Job of this bulletin will be to 
keep a weather eye open for develop- 
ments that tend to lower the general 
standard of living, give “frequent and 
reliable” reports on prices, and answer 
questions about the effect of the war 
and defense preparations on consumer 
products. The letter will aim at achiev- 
ing greater reader popularity among 
housewives, omit soclenteal details and 
heavy-duty economics. 

Unlike C. U.’s regular monthly re- 
ports, the letter will give no exhaustive 
comparative product ratings, but it will 
carry simple, easy-to-read brand ratings 
of selected items. For example, it might 
list three brands of canned tomatoes 
and advise the buyer that he couldn’t 
go wrong on any one of them. Printed 
in typewriter type, the letter will be 
priced at $1 for 52 issues, 25¢ for 10, 
with a view to making C. U.’s service— 
which, the group claims, now reaches 
§5,000 members—more widely available. 


NEW TOOTHBRUSH LINE 


Pepsodent’s long-awaited toothbrush 
(BW —Jun.28’40,p30) is announced for 
January. Backbone of the new line is a 
nylon brush sealed in a glass tube. Its 
name is Fibrex, and its fair-trade price is 
47¢, same as Dr. West’s Exton, which 
thus far has dominated this upper- 
bracket market. Sales points of Fibrex: 
“S50 tufts, twice as many as any other 
toothbrush”; streamlined design by 
Raymond Loewy. Introductory sales in- 
ducement to the consumer: a 25-cent 
package of Pepsodent tooth paste or 
powder free with each. To hit the mass 
market, Pepsodent is also bringing out 
a natural-bristle “Professional Type,” 
fair-traded at 19¢. 

Every druggist received a full-color 
broadside such as introduces most ma- 
jor drug items. But, lacking confidence 
that jobbers and chain executives would 
wade through all of its 20 packed pages, 
Pepsodent made a slide film for its sales- 
men to show to these big customers. 
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NEW PRODUCTS 


Abrasive Drill 


Clean holes from 4 to 4 in. diameter 
can be drilled quickly in glass, stone, 
tile or other ceramics (and the core pre- 
served intact) with the new H-S Port- 
able Abrasive Speed Drill. Howe-Simp- 
son, Inc., 50 E. Broad St., Columbus, 
Ohio, makes it with vacuum-cup hold- 


downs, for use with tubular bits and 
powdered abrasive. Power source is an 
inbuilt, plug-in electric motor. Here 
the tool is drilling holes for traffic 
markers in a vitrified brick pavement. 


Clock-Chime 


A self-starting electric clock in the 
new Edwards Clock-Chime _ strikes 
hours and half hours. In addition, 
Westminster chimes sound eight tune- 
ful notes when callers come to the 
front door, and two for the rear. Ed- 
wards & Co., Norwalk, Conn., makes 
it in a period mahogany case for wall 
hanging. 


Dupliscope 


Among the many features of the new 
Dupliscope pointed out by its maker, 


Remington Rand Inc., 465 Washington 
St., Buffalo, are adjustments to eight 
working positions lengthwise and four 
sidewise, a lumiline lamp for uniform 
lighting, and adjustable stencil clamps. 
The device is made for tracing drawings 
and hand-lettering on duplicating sten- 


cils, for tracing difficult engiricerip, 
drawings, and for retouching phot, 
graphic negatives. 


Water Unit 


Last summer, Fairbanks, Morse 4 
Co., 600 S. Michigan Ave., Chicagy 
brought out a self-contained water 
tem (BW —Aug.3’40,p32) which iy. 
cluded a motor, a pump, and a 7-gj 
tank in a single plug-in unit. Now th 
company is ready with a new automatic 
plug-in unit for shallow wells, the F.\ 
Home Water System with a 32-gal. tanj 
and a pump capacity of 375 g.p.h., pro. 
viding a steady flow at 20—40 Ib. pre. 
sure. Overall height is only 31 in, 


Reservoir Pen 


Newest product of W. A. Sheaffer 
Pen Co., Ft. Madison, Iowa, is its ney 
Lifetime Reservoir Base Pen Set. The 
penpoint is 14-karat gold, “guaranteed 
for the owner’s life”; the tip-resisting 


S 


reservoir is plastic and metal, designed 
to hold 2 oz. of writing fluid at a fill 
ing. One dip of the pen is enough for 
many signatures. 


Heavy Duty Shear 


Steel plate up to 2 in. thick can be 
cut at a speed up to 50 ft. per min 
(l-in. up to 100 ft. per min.) in the 
new model 62-A Quickwork Shear, 
which uses rotary cutters. Whiting 
Corp., Harvey, Ill., makes it for bevel- 
ing as well as straight and curved 
slitting. 


Steel Alley 


Metal instead of wood forms the 
surface of new Steel Bowling Alleys, 
built to A.B.S. regulations by Gremp 
Bowling Alley Co., 2866 E. 95th St. 
Chicago. Balls are returned to bowlers 
through an underfloor tube. 


Form Addresser 


For addressing marginal punched con- 
tinuous forms at high speeds, Standard 
Register Co., Dayton, has brought out 
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the new Standard Automatic Feeding 
Attachment for the Class 1900 Address- 
ograpli. It will handle continuous forms 
3 to 11 in. long in widths up to 193 
in. hree screws attach it quickly. 


Heat Treater 


A 10-tray rack carries about 1,200 Ib. 
of aluminum alloy parts into the new 


Despatch Furnace, out again, and into 
the quenching tank. As built by Des- 
patch Oven Co., Minneapolis, the outfit 
is heated uniformly by a 100-kw. open 
coil system, doing a superior job at a 
considerable saving in process time. 


Versatile Wallboard 


So flexible is the new fire-resistant | 


Careystone Asbestos-Cement Wall- 
board, developed by The Philip Carey 
Co., Lockland, Cincinnati, that it can 
be bent around a 4-ft. radius without 
breaking. It comes in sizes from 4 x 4 
to 48 x 96 in., in three thicknesses. 


Metered Mailer 


Variable speed control gives a choice 
of capacities from 7,500 to 10,800 let- 
ters per hour on the new “streamlined” 


Model 85 Metered Mailing Machine 


built by National Postal Meter Co., 14 
Franklin St., Rochester, N. Y. Portable 
letter trays are mounted on detachable 
racks. The machine will be exhibited at 
both the New York and the Chicago 


Business Shows in February. 
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these dangerous blazes with split- 


| H IT fire hard in the first few seconds 

after it bursts into flame. That’s second speed. Yet LUX snow-and-gas 

when every instant counts. That's when is clean, dry, harmless, non-toxic. 

your extinguisher proves itself. LUX carbon dioxide is one of the 

Do you handle or store flammable _ fastest known extinguishing agents. Get 
liquids? Do you have electrical machin- _its protection in your plant. 

Write now for your free copy of 


“Don't Play With Fire.” 


ery? Then guard your plant with LUX 
carbon dioxide extinguishers. LUX kills 


| pg ef | | | | hdl ee 
Walter Kidde & Company sd 


INCORPORATED 
ADDRESS... «0 cccvccncsccccccsciqvesesccccccsevevecevesccs 


124 West Street, Bloomfield, N. J. 
Send me booklet of fire-fighting facts. | understand it de- 
scribes latest-type extinguishers. 
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FINANCE 


Big Board Balks 


Snubs SEC’s request to 
drop ban on multiple trading 
but agrees to postpone effec- 
tive date again—indefinitely. 


One of the first open, organized 
defials or revolts against Securities and 
Exchange Commission decretory “re- 
quests’ was the New York Stock Ex- 
change refusal last week to comply with 
the SEC edict on multiple trading. 
Failure to rescind the ban marks the 
first test of SEC authority under Sec- 
tion 19(B) of the Securities and Ex- 
change Act of 1934, which gives the 
commission power to call a public hear- 
ing to determine whether the rule is in 
the public’s interest. 

It wasn’t an out-and-out challenge, 
however, for governors of the Big Board 
at the same time exempted from the 
rule all partners in member firms which 
were making markets in New York 
stocks on the floors of other exchanges 
on July 12, 1940, the date on which 
the Exchange adopted the multiple 
trading rule. The exemption would 
apply until final SEC disposition of the 
case—which indicates a most trusting 
attitude on the part of the Exchange 
for the SEC has allowed many disputes 
to drag along for years. Commissioners 
are reported agreed on desirability of 
action, but split on power of enforce- 
ment. Some are said to favor a request 
to Congress for an amendment to the 
act making SEC power definite. 

For many years, members of the Big 
Board have been making markets and 
acting as odd-lot dealers and specialists 
in Big Board stocks on the floors of the 
regional exchanges. A provision writ- 
ten in the Exchange constitution almost 
80 years ago forbade such dealings but 
enforcement was never attempted until 
last summer. 

When the exchange announced that 
enforcement would be required, sev- 
eral regional exchanges told the SEC 
that such a rule would be detrimental 
to them and endanger their future ex- 
istence or threaten them with dissolu- 
tion through loss of trading volume. 
Precedent encouraged these complaints 
because the SEC has favored greater 
“regionalization” of financial markets 
and the building up of the smaller 
exchanges. 

Little more than a month ago the 
commission published a report of 100- 
odd pages which concluded that “the 
New York Stock Exchange action would 
be undesirable and might be extremely 
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serious for individual investors in some 
localities and for the public at large. 
Local industry, as well as local investors, 
look to their local financial centers to 
afford, as they should, a capital market 
as well as a market in which outstand- 
ing securities may be traded.” 

At the prompting of the SEC, the 
Big Board several times extended the 
effective date of the ban, the most 
recent up to Jan. 1, 1941; and now until 
the SEC acts on the hearing. Position 
of the Big Board is that the public is 
better served by one broad, responsive 
market than by a dozen or so little mar- 
kets for the same stock, made possible 
by using the physical facilities of the 
New York Stock Exchange and, in some 
cases, by using the capital resources of 


.the members of the Exchange. 
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ooking for Revenue 


The Treasury Department will have 
some inportant measures to dump into 
he hopper for the new Congress, what 
ith pressing matters like taxation and 
the debt limit hanging fire. Yet, right 
st the moment, it looks like one of the 
things uppermost in the mind of Secre- 
tay Morgenthau is elimination of tax 
exemption on income from future issues 
of federal, state, and local bonds. 

Important support for this movement 
exists; witness the fact that Michigan’s 
Senator Prentiss M. Brown embodied 
such a measure in a rider hung on the 
excess-profits tax bill (BW —Sep.21’40, 
p45). Congress was too harassed at that 
time to give a favorable vote on such 
controversial 4 pee but the Treas- 
uty’s advocacy has become much more 
outspoken in the interim. 

Just how Secretary Morgenthau feels 
in this matter was clearly enough dem- 
onstrated three weeks ago when he 
offered his $500,000,000 defense loan 
({% notes maturing in five years). He 
quite pointedly gave this issue no ex- 
emption from federal taxation (BW — 
Dec.14’40,p58). 

This week he wrote another chapter 
into the story of this old, old contro- 
versy. His Treasury Department bulle- 
tin for December compiled the total of 
federal, state, and local securities out- 
standing and gave data on distribution 
and varying degrees of tax exemption. 

These tax-exempt bonds and notes 
on June 30 last, totaled $70,200,000,- 
00. The banks in the Federal Reserve 
wstem owned $11,400,000,000 and, 
while the Treasury doesn’t make the 
point, another $6,300,000,000 belonged 
to the life insurance companies. 


Tax-exempt securities in the hands of 
the public (eliminating member bank 
holdings) were placed at $58,800,000,- 
000. Securities of the United States 
government, issues bearing federal guar- 
anty, and those issued by instrumentali- 
ties of the government but not specific- 
ally guaranteed came to $39,300,000,- 
000. Complete tax exemption is ac- 


corded only $8,100,000,000 of these | 
federal securities while the remaining | 
$31,200,000,000 of the total is partially | 


exempt. 


The states, local governments, and | 
territorial possessions have $15,500,000,- | 


000 of their securities in the hands of 


the public. And, the Treasury points | 
out, all of these are fully tax exempt | 


whereas Uncle Sam grants complete 
exemption to only one-fifth of his 
creditors. 

The object of pointing up this in- 
equality in exemptions is no mystery. 
The Treasury is priming the guns of 
those congressmen who will favor the 
taxing of all public obligations here- 
after issued; it is attempting to short- 
circuit the pressure states and munici- 
palities are sure to bring to bear on their 
elected representatives in Washington. 


Security Price Averages 
This Week 
Week Ago 
103.3 101.6 


28.9 27.8 
$4.3 53.3 


Month Year 
Ago Ago 
103.5 122.6 

28.7 32.4 
54.0 70.7 


Stocks 
50 Industrials .... 
20 Railroad 
20 Utility ....... 


Bonds 
20 Industrial 
20 Railroad 
rR 
U. S. Government. 


90.0 90.3 
60.9 60.1 
100.6 100.6 
111.6 111.1 


87.0 
59.2 
102.1 
107.6 


90.3 
62.2 
100.7 
111.7 


~ Dete: “Standard Statistics except for govern- 
ment bonds which are from the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York. 


of last September. Headquarters of 
member firms report that longer hours 
would not necessitate any perceptible 
increase in working forces or overtime 
unless the trading volume went much 
above 1,000,000 shares a day—and if 
volume were that high, they wouldn’t 
mind paying some overtime. 

Principal objectors are the afternoon 
newspapers, who claim that their mail- 
ing schedules and deadlines would not 
allow closing prices to be published in 
all the papers, that the af ate would 
thereby lose in public trading interest. 


INVITATION TO THE SEC 


Preferred stock of Universal Pictures 
Co., Inc., hasn’t paid a dividend since 
1932, yet recently has sold at from $110 
to $124 a share. Reason is, that the 
company is earning large profits now and 
plans to buy in some of the shares at 
more than the call price. 
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Directors have taken sides and are 
continuing the fight begun several 
months ago when a stockholder-director 
sued the company and charged conspir- 
acy, fraud, and looting on the part of 
other director-officers (B\W—Oct. 12°40, 
p57). Since then, there have been sev- 
eral other director suits, one charging 
that funds were lost through waste and 
mismanagement, another seeking to pre- 
vent acceptance of tenders for sale of 
preferred stock. The latter charged that 
such action would favor certain stock- 
holders over others as the payments over 
call price would amount to partial pay- 
ment of back dividends. 

These wrangles indicate the bitterness 
of the internal strife. At the last board 
meeting the two groups got so san 
up that one crowd challenged the other 
to permit SEC investigation of trading 
in Universal’s shares—and they wound 
up by approving unanimously a resolu- 
tion inviting an SEC probe! 
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LIQUIDOMETER 

reading gauges auto 
matically indicate or record liquid levels. Nc 
pumps, valves or auxiliary units required to read 
them. Balanced hydraulic transmission system in 
geniously compensates for temperature changes 
on communicating tubing. Accuracy unaffected 
by variations in specific gravity. Approved by 
Underwriters’ Laboratories and other similar groups 
for measuring hazardous liquids. 


Models are available for Remofe Signals, auto 
matic control of pumps, etc. Direct Reading 
models available where Remote Reading gauges 
are not required. 
Write for complete details on 
LIQUIDOMETER Instruments. 
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ny 45 calibre steel bullet symbolizes 

e oil industry's battle for lower production 
. Fired from a Lane-Wells Gun Perfo- 

r, this bullet penetrates oil bearing 
tion through as many os three strings 

g fo open thin producing zones and 


study. Write for a copy: 
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Tokyo Squeeze 


Crisis in steel industry is 
precipitated by new embar- 
goes. U. S., Britain, Soviet aid 
to China threatens showdown. 


Japanese leaders are discovering that 
Uncle Sam’s formula to stop the totali- 
tarian powers by every means short of 
war is in some respects actually worse 
than war. 

Tokyo barely had time to stage the 

inauguration of the puppet Wang 
Ching-wei régime in Nanking and get 
out the press releases when Washington 
announced new loans to China amount- 
ing to $100,000,000, and Britain rushed 
up with a supplemental $40,000,000 to 
help maintain the Chiang Kai-shek gov- 
ernment in Chungking. And it was no 
comfort when the Kremlin announced 
tartly from Moscow a few days later 
that Soviet policy toward China “‘re- 
mains without change.” The Russians 
have sent small but continuing amounts 
of supplies to the Chinese Nationalist 
government ever since the outbreak of 
the war with Japan. 
e A Different Story—Most of the United 
States embargoes during the last two 
years on shipments of goods to Japan 
were not taken very seriously because 
Tokyo was wise enough to see that they 
were imposed half-heartedly and applied 
to items not when they might cause 
the most serious pinch in Japan but 
only when reviving industrial output in 
the United States made it necessary to 
keep the raw materials and machines at 
home. But the last embargoes—what- 
ever real motives Washington had for 
promulgating them—have begun to 
pinch seriously. 

When steel was added to scrap iron, 
and the embargo or license list was 
stretched to include iron ore and ferro 
alloys, the Japanese steel industry ran 
into a crisis from which it has not yet 
recovered. 

@ Planes to China?—Nervousness among 
conservative leaders in ‘Tokyo reached 
a high pitch this week. One day, a 
raider flying the Rising Sun flag of 
Japan shelled a South Sea island gov- 
erned under British mandate. Next, 
Washington announced that it was seri- 
ously considering the release of 400 of 
its newest-type fighting planes for sale 
to the Chinese. Chiang Kai-shek has 
more than 1,000 well-trained pilots in 
Chungking. If he had modern fighting 
planes he could raid weakly-held Japa- 
nese supply bases from Tientsin to 
Haiphong. He might even attempt 
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night raids on highly inflammable Japa- 
nese cities. The only serious opposition 
Japan has had in its aerial warfare in 
China during the last two years has 
come from the Russians, who from time 
to time have sent both planes and 
pilots to help Chungking. 

In the midst of this alarming news, 
word leaked out in ‘Tokyo that the 
wives of the entire United States diplo- 
matic staff in Japan would soon start 
for home, and that Washington was 
laying plans not only to shrink all strate- 
gic exports to a trickle but to buy up 
Latin American surpluses of copper and 
other metals so they could not fall into 
the hands of ‘Tokyo. 

@ Fewer Trump Cards—America’s grad- 
ually-tightening economic restrictions 
are slowly weakening Nippon’s defense 
armor. Strategists are beginning to real- 
ize that the longer an actual showdown 
is put off, the fewer trumps Japan will 
have up its sleeve. Here is the danger 
which a small moderate sector of politi- 
cal leadership fears. ‘They believe that 
Tokyo should avert war with the United 
States at all costs. If an unruly army 
or navy unit should rashly precipitate 
another “incident” to make Japan fight 
while it still holds a maximum advan- 
tage, it would surely precipitate trouble, 
for in the highly explosive anti-foreign 
atmosphere in Tokyo now, no settle- 


ment by negotiation would be oss 

It was a little more than a m«nth » 

that dramatic evidence turned , ) of ¢ 
confusion which the scrap «mba» 
caused among Japanese indust: 4] |¢, 
ers. On Dec. 6, the entire | oarg , 
directors and auditors of the Nippr 
Iron Manufacturing Co., Japan \ 
iron and steel producer, resigned. \jp 
pon Iron is a semi-government oytf 
nearly half of its stock being held , 
the name of the Minister of | inang 
and it makes practically all of Japa 
pig iron. The Japanese cabinet was ¢ 
working frantically this week on a pix 
for the reorganization of the ratio 
whole iron and steel industry to ine 
the new conditions imposed by ty 
scrap embargo. A long list of items 
including tin cans, oil drums, and wix 
—can be made now only with 
ment permission. 
@ Other Embargoes—The outlook hy 
not brightened following the impositin 
of the American embargo. Australi 
which was the second biggest supplic 
of scrap to the Japanese, has stopp: 
all shipments; British India has e 
bargoed pig iron; and Russia has maz; 
ne move yet to come to the rescue ¢ 
the hard-pressed Japanese. 

Japan will be particularly hit by th 
extension of the American licensing s 
tem to used and rebuilt--tools whi 
Japan has been importing in large nu 
bers because of quicker delivery a 
lower price, but some of the machin 
tool attachments included on the lis 
will have small effect on the Nippones 


ZOVEM- 


A King and His People 


Boris III (right), king of the 
smallest of the Balkan countries ex- 
cept Albania, sat uneasily on his 
throne this week. Across the ice- 
filled Danube on the Rumanian 
shore were huge new garrisons of 
German troops—part of the 600,000 
that had poured across Hungary 
more than a week earlier, ostensibly 
to guard the oil fields of Rumania. 

What’s ahead for Bulgaria’s 
6,000,000 people remains a ques- 


tion. “Russia is supposed to have an 
important influence on Bulgarian 
foreign policy. Turkey, Bulgaria’s 


neighbor on the southeast, has never 
formally broken its treaty ties with 
the British. But Turkey is expected 
to make no move in this war with- 
out the consent of Moscow. And the 
Kremlin, so far, has remained enig- 
matically silent. Stalin is still trying 
to play the Axis against the British, 
keep Russia out of war and the war 
as far as possible from Russia. 
Whether Germans were planning 
to intimidate Bulgaria into joining 
the Axis, aiming a drive at the 


on the Spot 


Dardanelles, opening a way to the 
strategic port of Salonika for an at- 
tack on the Greeks, or surrounding 
Yugoslavia in an effort to force 
Belgrade to join the Axis too—Boris 
and the Bulgarians were on the spot. 
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pecause they can be imported from 
Germany by way of Siberia, provided 
Japan can supply the Nazis with enough 
nickel, cobalt, molybdenum, and tung- 
sten to compensate for the materials 
ysed in the machines. 

e Feeling the Pinch—That Japan feels 
somewhat uneasy about the new restric- 
tions is evident from the fact that a 
new law was made effective the same 
dav that the enlarged license list came 
into operation demanding that all own- 
ers and operators of machine tools regis- 
ter their stocks with the government. 
Japanese business is inched, and indus- 
trial leaders are at last really alarmed. 


Canada Digging In 


Turn of war has shifted 
emphasis to rushing immediate 
aid to Britain. Parliament will 
weigh new economic setup. 


OTTAWA-—Canada is rapidly chang- 
ing its concept of the pattern of this 
war. 

Until recently the Dominion had | 
laid all its plans on the basis of a long 
war in which Canada would supply | 
food and raw materials at the begin- 
ning, and later—when new industries 
could be built or old ones expanded— 
vast supplies of munitions and planes. 
e Immediate Results Count—Develop- 
ments of the last three months in Ev- | 
rope have almost completely changed | 
this picture. The failure of the Italian | 
campaign in Greece and Africa, the in- | 
tensified attacks on British shipping, 
and mounting evidence that Germany | 
is concentrating all of its strength for 
an all-out attack on Britain early this 
spring have shifted the emphasis to 
immediate results. 

Instead of splitting present output 
between Canada and Britain, already in 
many cases all of the equipment is 
being rushed overseas as fast as it is 
turned out. More diversions to England 
are likely as soon as Munitions Minis- 
ter Howe returns from London with 
revised schedules of Britain’s most 
urgent needs. 
© Restrictions Being Felt—The new 
drive for quick aid for Britain comes 
just at the time when the Canadian | 
man-on-the-street is beginning to feel 
the first real pinch of wartime restric- 
tions. Christmas shopping pretty well 
cleared the shelves of old merchandise, 
and replacement goods carry the higher | 
prices made necessary by the new taxes | 
imposed in the December “baby” | 
budget. 

Toilet articles and cameras already 
are marked up 10% to 15%, and the 
new prices will reach dozens of other 
lines during the next few months. And | 
Ottawa finance authorities have already | 
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OFFERS: irre “test-sccing” fight at less 


Isn't it logical 


that this “Best-Seeing” Light can be your 


“Best-Paying’ Light? 


P. tofitable fluorescent lighting must bring you an 
immediate return Today in increased productiveness and effici- 
ency. It must also protect you against Tomorrow’s charges on 
your lighting system. © The new IvANHoE “50 Foot CANDLER” 
does both. It is the first RLM continuous fluorescent lighting 
system providing 50 foot candles of general illumination . . . 
the lighting level authorities prescribe for “best-seeing” condi- 
tions. It gives you better light at no increase in cost . . . unusual 
installation economies ... minimum maintenance and operating 
expense .. . and lighting’s lowest obsolescence factor by provid- 
ing protection for future needs. @ That, briefly, is why this “best- 
seeing” light can be your “best-paying” light. We'd like to send 
complete facts about the “50 Foot CaNnpLER”, or more usefully, 
make an appointment for you with a Miller Lighting Engineer. 


THE MILLER COMPANY, Meriden, Conn. 
Pioneers in Good Lighting Since 1844 


5 0 


cost. 2—Modern appearance. 3—30 to 50% lower 
installation costs. 4—Reductions up to 80% in 
user’s wiring system. 5—Minimum relocation of 
outlets. 6—Simplified i 7—Consi t 
lighting performance. 8—Easier and quicker in- 
stallation. 9—Allowance for future growth—re- 
duced obsolescence. 


RLM Continuous 
FLUORESCENT LIGHTING 
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warned the public that these Decem- 
ber taxes are “only a beginning.” Heavy 
new levies are likely ms the regular 
budget comes along in the spring. 

e New Economic Setup—Next to the 
war, focus of interest im Canada this 
week is on the reopening of Parliament, 
at which the Rowell-Sirois plan for a 
new economic setup in the Dominion 
comes up for discussion. 

For more than 10 years there has 
been almost a feud between the prairie 
provinces of western Canada and the 
rich industrial provinces of Ontario and 
Quebec. The prairie provinces—largely 
dependent on agricultural income, 
which has been seriously curtailed dur- 
ing most of the last decade—claim that 
a larger share of the national running 
expenses of the Dominion should be 
paid by the people who have large in- 
comes. Ontario and Quebec, the 
“haves,” have fought the threat of 
heavier taxes. 

@ Hepburn’s Word Awaited—When the 


plan for reorganizing Dominion taxes 


so that they will be more evenly dis- 
tributed according to income in the 
various parts of Canada is submitted 
to Parliament, Ontario’s Premier Mitch- 
ell Hepburn will be the center of inter- 
est. It is believed in Ottawa that adop- 
tion or rejection of the Rowell-Sirois 
plan mainly depends on his attitude. 

What Hepburn’s intentions are re- 
main a secret, but there is speculation 
in Canada that the Ontario premier is 
likely to make a last-ditch fight against 
the plan unless he is able to win cer- 
tain concessions for his province—in- 
cluding higher tariff protection for 
Ontario industries. 


Bomb Insurance 


British Parliament wrestles 
with complexities of policies 
covering air raid damage. Bill 
sets compulsory premiums. 


The most comprehensive insurance 
scheme of all time reached its second 
reading in the British House of Com- 
mons recently. Parliament pushed 
deeper into the complications of pro- 
viding insurance coverage for an esti- 
mated $30,000,000,000 of British im- 
movable property threatened by Nazi 
bombings. 

The “War Damage Bill” calls for pay- 
ment by property owners of compulsory 
premiums to aggregate $800,000,000 in 
the next five years. To this would be 
added an equal sum from the Treasury, 
making a pool of $1,600,000,000. If 
that wasn’t sufficient to liquidate air 
raid damage, additional assessments 
would be levied on a 50-50 basis. Com- 
pensation for property damage, retro- 
active to Sept. 3, 1939, is provided 
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LATIN AMERICA’S TALLEST 


Rio de Janeiro has started construc- 
tion on the tallest building south of 
the United States—the Palatium, a 
32-story office and apartment sky- 
scraper to be completed by 1942. 
The first 18 stories will be devoted to 
shops an ‘ offices, the upper floors to 
small kitchenette apartments com- 
pletely equipped with the most mod- 
ern gadgets imported from the U.S. 


through Aug. 3, 1941. The bill leaves 
arrangements for damage payments after 
that date to further legislation. 
@ Who Pays?—The general outlines of 
the scheme and the decision of the gov- 
ernment to participate in financing it 
have met with widespread approval, but 
speedy enactment is not expected. 

Knottiest problem is the allocation of 
the burden of premium payment among 
ground landlords, owners (of the build- 
ings), mortgagees, and tenants. Under 
the bill as now written, premiums will 
be shared by ground owners, building 
owners, and mortgagees on a_ fixed 
sliding scale, varying with the unexpired 
duration of the lease and in proportion 
to the landlord’s interest in the total 
value. Mortgagees will bear one-third 
it the mortgage represents between 
half and three-quarters of the value, 
two-thirds if over three-quarters. ‘Ten- 
ants may be made to share premium 
burdens only indirectly—through in- 
creased rentals, if the government re- 
laxes present strict control of rents. 
e@ And How Much?—Also delaying prog- 
ress on the bill is the difficult question 
of working out a fair basis for evaluating 
property according to location and con- 
dition and for estimating the risk. 
(Premium charges will be highest on 
city property.) 

Since heavy disbursements of cash at 
one time would add to the possibilities 


of inflation, it has been suggeste: 
owners of damaged property be 
bursed by interest-bearing bonds, ; 
non-negotiable now, to be liquide 
later on a controlled basis. An 
rebuilding at present restricted { 
purpose of conserving material 
insurance plan is being framed w: 
necessities of a huge job-making 
war building program under gover 
auspices in mind. 

@ Machines, Office Equipment— 
provisions of the insurance bill inc 
compulsory insurance of all movabj 
assets in business undertakings, plant 
machinery, and office equipment. Co 
erage extends from September, 1939 
October, 1941. There is also a volun 
tary scheme covering personal chatte! 
such as furniture. 


For Latin Audience 


NBC is sending special 
programs for rebroadcasting in 
neighbor nations. CBS move is 
scheduled for Sept. 1. 


A new chapter in Good Neighbor ra. 
dio relations opened with the new yea 
when the National Broadcasting Co 
started broadcasting to Latin America 
special programs which its chain of affili. 
ated stations south of the Rio Grande 
now has permission to rebroadcast |o- 
cally on long-wave frequencies. 

The scheme will get a further boost 

on Sept. 1, when Columbia Broadcast. 
ing System will start beaming special 
short-wave programs from two new 
50,000-watt transmitters for rebroad. 
casting by a chain of 64 South and Cen 
tral American stations which have just 
been lined up by CBS’s president, Wil 
liam S. Paley, in a flying tour around 
Latin America. 
e Enlarging the Audience—Short-wave 
broadcasting to Latin America is noth. 
ing new. Both NBC and CBS have 
been beaming regular broadcasts in that 
direction for a number of years, and 
NBC has even had commercial sponsors 
for some time. But under the new plan, 
the two big companies are now making 
their programs available to a larger audi- 
ence by allowing the local long-wave 
rebroadcasts. NBC estimates that there 
are 4,000,000 radio families in Latin 
America, but that only 2,462,000 have 
sets capable of picking up short-wave 
broadcasts. 

Both companies are to have enlarged 
facilities for the new project. The Fed- 
eral Trade Commission recently granted 
NBC an additional frequency, and the 
power of its two international stations, 
WRCA and WNBI, located at Bound 
Brook, N. J., has been doubled. CBS 
will also have two 50,000-watt short- 
wave transmitters when its new stations, 
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WCBX and WCRC, are compicted at 
Brentwood, L. I. for use beginning 
Sept. 1. 
e As 2 Unifying Agent—Although CBS 
has just lined up its Latin American 
chain, it provides powerful local stations 
in every one of the 20 American repub- 
lics except Haiti and Honduras. NBC 
with its older sponsored programs lists 
among its short-wave advertisers the 
Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey, ‘The 
Texas Co., United Fruit, Adam Hats, 
and RCA Manufacturing Co. Officials 
of both networks are emphasizing the 
importance of radio as a unifying agent 
to bring the peoples of the Western 
Hemisphere into closer cultural contact. 


Patagonian Plight — 
Mutton slaughter won't. 
be taken by Britain, but U.S. 
could aid if Senate ratified pact | 
and ships were available. | 


BUENOS AIRES—A new surplus 
roblem is developing in the Argentine, 

which the United States may yet be 
asked to help solve. 

In normal times almost a million 
sheep and lambs are slaughtered be- 
tween January and April in Patagonia 
by the branch packing plants of Swift 
(two plants), Armour, and several local 
independents. ‘This year it appears that 
there will be no killing and that the 
farmers in that region are going to have 
a pretty hard time of it. 
¢ Ships Aren’t Available—Prices paid by 
Britain for Argentine beef are lower than 
those paid for sheep and the wartime 
quota for lamb and mutton is lower 
than in normal years. Result: Quotas 
can readily be filled from sections of 
the country much nearer River Plate 
ports. For ships from England to make 
the trip to Patagonia and back, an extra 


“STREAMLINER” 
FILING 
Available in desk height and 
with 


the patented Tri-Guard feature. 


“Streamliner’ desks ... a triumph of design and craftsman 
ship... made in styles and sizes for every business need 


THIS MODERN BUSINESS 
EQUIPMENT MAKES WORK 
EASIER IN THE OFFICE 


With Globe-Wernicke ‘Streamliner’’ business equip- 
ment and record-keeping systems your office can 
accomplish more work with less effort. They keep 
office routine operating smoothly increase 
efficiency . . . save time and money. 


Globe-Wernicke offers a wide selection of depend- 
able filing equipment and supplies, desks, tables, 
visible records, and office accessories. See the 
Globe-Wernicke dealer in your city. He will gladly 
show you this modern business equipment. 


month is needed. With shipping in its 


present condition, and with a shortage | 
of refrigerated boats, there is no possi- | 


bility that Britain will waste time and 
fuel to touch at the southern ports. 

¢No Hoof and Mouth Disease—The 
entire Patagonian region is and always 
has been absolutely free of hoof and 
mouth diseases. Consequently, if the 
sanitary agreement with the United 
States were ratified by the Senate, some 


lamb and mutton could be shipped | 
north. Freight and duty costs would | 
probably bring the price near the Amer- | 


ican level. The United States would 
have one of the same problems that 
confronts Britain—lack of adequate re- 
frigeration space in ships on this run. If 


these factors could be overcome, the | 


United States could do a lot to help 


Argentina and at the same time create | 


considerable sums in dollars to be used 
for purchases from the United States. 
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Holding your own as a business executive— 


This Library Tells 


@ How to organize a single de- 
partment or a whole business 
+ « » Plan and control its 
workings . . . provide and 
maintain the most happy and 
efficient personnel. 


How to keep the life-blood 
flowing in business . . . where 
and how to get money... 
how to utilize it. . . how to 
keep the business in sound 
financial condition. 


How to reduce credit losses 
. . » handle the important ele- 
ments of credit policy ... 
modernize your collection sys- 
tem . write better letters 
re t the company’s cor 
respondence a more eco- 
nomical and effective basis. 


How to lay out a workable 
approach to marketing methods 
. - + improve the sales organi- 
zation . . . develop promotion 
ideas . . . stimulate results 
in any of the several avenues 
of marketing. 


How to do more work yourself 
. conserve and direct your 


clarified and made easier with the aid of this new, care 
fully-planned, authoritative Library. A complete, prac 
tical home-study course and reference library in success 
ful modern business management essentials and methods 


Milton Wright's LIBRARY OF 
BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 


6 volumes, 1973 pages 


SE this Library for immediate help in specific prob- 

lems, small and large—also to master the definite 
patterns underlying methods, get the knowledge of ail 
business that cannot be gotten from the day’s job alone 
Wouldn’t you like to organize your whole approach to 
business once and for all—to check on the worth of your 
experience and to supplement it where necessary with 
the proper fundamental viewpoint? 


The need for this sort of help, and the most practical means of 
meeting it, have been the sole standard by which Milton Wright 

sifted and chosen material and organized it, in this Librar 
From it you can get complete and essential training, in the most 
graphic and business-like way, in the elements, guideposts, su 
cessful methods of modern business management. 


Low Price—10 Days’ Examination—Easy Terms 
Under our offer get all six books on approval. Read them 
comparisons, look up specific problems, use them as you would 
after purchase. If this 10-day test shows value, pay in smal 
installments, while you use the books. Send the coupon tod: 


EXAMINATION PRIVILEGE COUPON—MaAIL IT TODAY 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd 8t., N. ¥. C. 

Send me Milton Wright’s LIBRARY OF BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 
6 volumes, for 10 days’ examination on approval. In 10 days I will send 
$3.00, and $3.00 monthly until $15.00 is paid, or return the books post 
paid. (To insure prompt shipment write plainly and fill in al! lines.) 
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PROFIT AND LOSS 


What'll They Think of Next? 
An ad which appeared in the classi- 


fied columns of an Illinois newspaper 
recently testifies to a new ingenuity in 
Illinois. 

“For Sale,” it read, “Registered Milk- 
ing Shorthorn Bull.” 


What's Your Racket? 


Any of the local draft boards can 
grant deferments from military training 
to workers with important skills (BW 
—Oct.12°40,p50). But until pretty re- 
cently the boards have been having a 
high old time trying to find out « 
the skills were that most of the regis- 
trants were claiming to have. They were 


_ put down in black and white all right on 


the draft questionnaire, but in almost 
every case, when a fellow got to that 
section of the questionnaire where he 
had to give his occupation, he left the 
English language behind him and 
plunged into a welter of industrialese— 
coming out with a name that the draft 
board sometimes found hilarious and 
sometimes obscene—but invariably in- 
comprehensible. 

One draft board, for instance, had a 
potential conscript come through with 
the illuminating information that his 
occupation was that of “screen ape.” 
As though that were not enough, he 
further confused the board by adding 
that he was ‘sometimes also called a 
“grizzly man.’ 

The board was inclined to think it 
had Boris Karloff’s questionnaire; and 
eventually it had to do a complete re- 
search job to uncover the fact that the 
man was actually a worker in the metal 
mining industry, whose duty it was to 
work underground dumping ore from 
cars through a grating. 

Another board thought it was having 
its leg pulled when a fellow gave his 
occupation as that of “slough pig.” It 
turned out that the term was synony- 
mous with “log driver,” and the man 
was a husky who floated logs out of 
sloughs after the main body of timber 
had floated down the river. 

The lumber camps are full of stump- 
ers for the draft boards. A “bully” isn’t 
just a guy who goes around picking on 
fellows littler than himself; he’s a log- 
ging foreman. A “sky hooker’ doesn’t 
ave anything to do with aviation—it’s 
a man who stands on top of a truck and 
spaces the hoisted cut timber into an 
even load. 

And an “ass biter” is not so terri- 
fying as it sounds—just a fellow who 
nudges jammed-up logs on their ends 
with a steel hooked pole. It’s a highly 
skilled job too. 


— 


Industrial slang like this has plagued 
interviewers at the state employ: vent 
service offices for years, and last summer 
the United States E mployment Se: vice 
finally got out a “Dictionary of Occ ipa. 
tional Titles” (BW —Aug. 24'40 p34) to 
help them out. This book lists most of 
the occult as well as all the familiar job 
classifications, and describes in detail 
the work which each job entails. Now 
the U. S. Employment Service has taken 
pity on the draft boards, and the dic. 
tionary has just been released to them 
too. 

It’s going to be a life saver for the 
draft boards. Where else could they find 
out so simply that a “jigger’”’ isn’t either 
a vaudeville performer or a liquor shot- 
gam, but a man who thumps sacks of 

sh meal on the ground so that the sacks 
can be filled up to full weight; that a 
“bratter” is a child nurse; a “cat doctor” 
is a tractor mechanic; a “slugger” is a 
fellow in the boot and shoe trade who 
drives a row of tacks or staples around 
the outer edge of the top lift of a shoe, 
to hold the lift in place; a “bloomer” is 
a man in the leather trade who takes 
the yellow exudation, or bloom, off 
leather after vegetable tanning; an “alley 
boy” may or may not be a Dead End 
kid, but in business he can eth be 
someone who sets up pins in a bowling 
alley, or sweeps the passageways between 
machines in a textile plant; a “bed set- 
ter” isn’t a lazy lounger but a stone- 
worker who puts stone blocks out on a 
bed of wooden beams preparatory to 
polishing their top surfaces; a “brush 
popper” is a cowpuncher; a “belly rip- 
per” and a “belly selector” are just a 
couple of fellows who work in a stock- 
yard; and a “body hanger” is nothing 
more ghoulish than a man in the auto 
manufacturing industry who puts car 
bodies on the hooks of an overhead 
crane? 


Girl of the Week 


A Chicago coal merchants’ association, 
formally observing the change in seasons 
on Dec. 21—and probably sending up 
a heartfelt prayer for a long cold spell— 
dramatized the arrival of winter last 
week by choosing a pretty Chicago girl 
to represent “Miss Winter Solstice of 
1940.” 


Stop and Consider 


Thomas, the hair and scalp expert, 
poses a question in his most recent ad 
that’s quaranteed to keep statistically- 
minded people busy all through the new 


year. 


“Do you brush 121,630 hairs each 
morning?” he wants to know. 
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Cushions 


Now and then we hear a note of con- 
cer: as to how we shall find work for 
the men, the tools, and the factories 
that are so busy on defense, once the 
defense job is done. 

Obviously no one can answer that 
uestion in detail. The formula for 
the future contains too many X-factors. 
But it is worthwhile to note two pos- 
sible cushioning factors. 

One is the chance that the defense 
program will not come to an abrupt 
stop. Whatever — in Europe dur- 
ing the next couple of years, it is un- 
likely that we shall be able to disarm 
for a long time to come. 

Arming a nation today is not just a 
question of buying a complement of 
Suns, tanks, planes, ships, and all the 
rest of the arsenal and then quitting. 
For obsolescence takes its toll of the 
instruments of war as well as those of 

ce. 

So the chances are that when we 
have completed our initial armament 
we shall taper off the armament indus- 
try rather than call the deal closed and 
send everybody home. Much of the 
armament industry will have a perma- 
nent job on defense work* 

A second factor that nay cushion the 
slack is the normal research that Amer- 
ican industry will carry,on while so 
much of its productive capacity must 
go into armament. 

If, as a result of that research, we 
have on tap a lot of new things to 
offer the American people when we 
again have ample facilities to produce 
them, we shall find work for our plant 
and our people. So it is important, 
during these preoccupied years that 
we do not neglect the research that 
means new materials, new machines, 
new household apparatus, new gadgets 
and services. 

For just in proportion as they are 
available to tempt the appetites of our 
people when the day of relaxation 
comes, we shall have something new to 
sell them in the marketplaces of peace. 
And that will mean sonething new for 
our people to work at. 

And if American enterprise is all 
ready to do that very thing, it may 
just about save the American system 
from the “economic planners” who are 
just waiting for post-defense deflation as 
their big chance to get going on their 
big job of “making America over.” 


Exchange Students 


The following letter was provoked by 
a suggestion in the Nov. 30 issue of this 
department that hemisphere relations 
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might be improved by a more wide- | 


spread exchange of students between 
this country and Latin America. 

It happens that I read your comment 
shortly after I had learned of an interest- 
ing program undertaken by the University 
of North Carolina in connection with 
W. R. Grace & Co. and the Republic 
Steamship Lines. 

Beginning Jan. 18 and running through 
Mar. 1, there will be a “summer” school 
at the University, which will be attended 
by 100 students from South America. 

It seems that most of the students for 
this term will be professors and teachers 
from schools in Latin-American countries. 
The guiding spirit of the project is J. 
Stanton Robbins, of W. R. Grace & Co., 
who visited the university and made the 
necessary arrangements. 

Plans are being made to conduct these 
students through a number of manufac- 
turing plants in North Carolina such as 
Cannon Mills and the R. J. Reynolds 
Tobacco Co. and, after the term is com- 
pleted, the party will spend additional time 
visiting industrial centers in other parts of 
the country. 


With the letter comes a 16-page pro- | 


spectus of the course, in Spanish, which 


is available for the information of those | 


who may be interested. 


Exchange Goods 


Here is another letter on the same | 
subject which takes for its text the sug- 
gestion in the original piece that Latin- 
American trade might be helped by 


some advertising “in the American 
fashion” to popularize certain imports 
with our own people. 


This idea is of broader application than | 


to Latin America alone. With hundreds of 


millions of hungry people in the world, | 


America has been spending a billion dollars 
or more per year to keep them from grow- 
ing too much foodstuffs. 


Half of this expenditure (or perhaps only | 


a fifth of it), used to promote in this coun- 
try an appreciation of and a demand for 


the products of some of those countries | 
would have the effect of relieving us of 
surpluses and at the same time introduce | 


to our people wares of cultural and perhaps 
recreational value of which they are not 
now conscious. And this could be done 


without the importation of things in direct | 


conflict with our home products. 


For several years we've been scanning | 


the horizon for a “new industry” like that 


of the automobile or the radio, to start | 


things off again. Now, of course, our 
prayer has been answered by a war industry. 
But what essential difference is there be- 


tween starting a new industry here, thus | 


creating new wants, and creating those 
wants in the form of imports, which are 
exchanged for an enlarged production of 
our foodstuffs, cotton goods, steel products, 
road-building materials, etc.? 

Such a program is one of helping our- 
selves by helping others who are in a far 
worse plight. WC. 


But . . not as quickly 
or as cheaply as... 
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Right you are when 

- you begin your win 

“eter vacation aboard 

a Coast Line train! 

You're right  be- 

cause you have 

selected delightful 

E modern _transporta- 

tion exactly suited to your needs—for 

here is the greatest variety of through- 

car service. You're right because this great 

fleet of 8 fine trains daily this season 

features 22 new Diesel-electric locomo- 

tive units; the world’s only recreation- 

entertainment cars; reserved reclining 

seats and tavern-lounge cars on all-coach 

trains. So start your Florida vacation 

right. Go via Coast Line—the right way 

for swift, luxurious travel at low cost. 
Offices in Principal Cities 
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"fhe only DOUBLE TRACK ROUTE 
BETWEEN THE EAST AND FLORIDA — 


THE TREND 


WEHRWIRTSCHAFT IN AMERICA 


President Roosevelt has made his position clear: Until 
Hitler is defeated, the United States must concentrate 
its industrial energies on helping Britain win the war; 
and, if that fails, then in building up a war machine in 
preparation for an attack by Germany in “another war 
later on.” For business, the implications are these: Pri- 
vate liberties, private property, and private privileges 
must, “for the duration,” be subordinated to the demands 
and needs of Great Britain and our own armed forces. 
To be blunt about it, the United States has become a 
military state. 


© That does not mean that everything changes overnight; 
that the War and Navy Departments take charge of 
production and distribution from the mining of raw 
materials to the sale of cotton handkerchiefs. Such a vio- 
lent overturn in our ways of doing things would be dis- 
ruptive and inefficient. No, so far as possible, it will be 
left to the price mechanism to steer commodities into 
ultimate consumption, whether military or civilian. But 
the usual standard for making a decision, “Will it net me 
a profit?” will give way to another standard, “Does it 
help to implement and expedite war production?” 

Thus, a company will not build a new plant solely 
because it can utilize the increased capacity and make 
profits thereby, but rather because output of the new 
plant is essential to the defense (or war) effort; and like- 
wise, another company will not cease manufacturing 
certain types of luxury goods because there is no great 
demand (probably there will be a great demand for such 
goods), but rather because its machinery is required to 
produce an article of war or because a priorities com- 
mittee decides it cannot spare the necessary raw mate- 
rials for luxury goods. 

The United States is going through the transition from 
semi-war economics to full-war economics. And this re- 
quires a complete readjustment in business thinking. ‘The 
profit motive gives way to the war motive. And the 
business executive who catches on to this new touch- 
stone for doing things will spare himself and his com- 
pany anguish and probably will make the most money 
out of the defense job in the long run. For to under- 
stand why you're doing a job is half way to doing it. 


e Germany has been a military state for many years. In 
the December number of the American Economic Re- 
view, Dr. Henry William Spiegel declares that “war 
preparation and warfare have been the simple and well- 
defined objective of this [Germany’s] planned economy 
since 1933.” He repudiates the theory that Hitler was a 
“Keynseanized promoter of recovery” priming the heavy- 
industry pump to provide employment for German work- 
ers during the depression. War preparation came first 
and re-employment was a consequence. 

Dr. Spiegel’s article makes clear that the ideas now 
current in the United States—priorities, price-regulation, 
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mobilization for war and demobilization for peace— have 
been discussed thoroughly and rigorously in German eco. 
nomic literature of the last decade. In fact, the Germans 
have a word for it: “Wehrwirtschaft,” which means “eco. 
nomics of the military state.” And it is notable that ac. 
demic economists who in 1914 were ignored by military 
men (Werner Sombart, the great German economist 
noted: “We had nothing to give that could have been 
of direct service to the great cause . . . our cooperation 
was not needed in any respect”) are today being criti. 
cized for the “grave guilt of insufficient preparation for 
the World War.” The Nazis now ask the German econo 
mists to get used to “thinking soldier-like” in order to 
be of greatest service to their country. 


@ It is no accident, therefore, that when the National 
Defense Advisory Commission began functioning in 
Washington it hired away or drafted from private in- 
dustry key economists and statisticians. The object was 
to provide the industrial planners with the background 
material for making war—where are the plants, what 
can they do, what kind of expansion is needed, and 
where? The pattern of procedure had been prepared in 
Germany where economists are “soldiers of total war like 
the soldiers on the front.” 

Dr. Spiegel summarizes the distinctive characteristics 
of the Nazi military state as follows: “(1) This economy 
is definitely an economy of scarcity, not of abundance 

. in raw materials, human resources, and financial 
means. There is no unused capacity, industrial or other- 
wise . . . No problem of idle money and idle men 
arises since both are placed in the service of war prepara- 
tion and war. (2) There is centralized planning under 
maintenance of some elements of the price mechanism. 
(3) There are important modifications of the profit mo 
tive as the motor of economic activity.” 


e@ The United States differs from Germany as a military 
state. Our economy is not one of scarcity, but of short: 
ages. We have idle men, idle machines, and untapped 
resources. The problem here is to organize the nation’s 
capacity for maximum output of materials of war swiftly. 
President Roosevelt put it this way: “I want to make 
it clear that it is the purpose of the nation to build now 
with all possible speed every machine, every arsenal, 
every factory that we need to manufacture our defense 
material. We have the men—the skill—the wealth—and 
above all, the will.” 

And so the American economy must be focused on 
making up immediate and urgent shortages. The efforts 
of management, labor, and plant must be directed toward 
catching up with the German war machine. When and 
if this economy of shortages catches up with the German 
economy of scarcity, then the economy of abundance 
will go to work. 
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